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Muvcu has been written in favor of cutting wheat 
while still green —say ten or twelve days before 
fully ripe. The principal reasons adduced are— 
1. The grain and straw contain starch and sugar, 
a portion of which, when the wheat is allowed to 
get fully ripe, is converted into woody fibre or 
bran; and that, consequently, fully ripe wheat 
yields more braz: and less flour than that cut green. 
9, The straw, when cut green, is of more value as 
food for stock. 3. There is less loss by shelling. 
4, It gives a longer time for harvest operations. 

That there is some loss of starch by allowing 
grain te get fully ripe, is quite probable; but that 
it is as much as has been frequently stated, there is 
no evidence. One thing is certain—that if wheat 
is cut too green, it shrinks and yields an inferior 
sample. On the other hand, when fully ripe, the 
quality is somewhat deteriorated, and there is fre- 
quently much loss from shelling. We know of no 
better general rule, than to cut wheat as soon as 
the grain becomes solid. Press a grain between 
the thumb and finger ; and if there is no milk in 
the berry, the wheat is ready to cut. Then, with 
our rapid-working harvesters, all the wheat can be 
cut down before it has time to become fully ripe. 

The same remarks will apply to barley. As 
soon as the sap in the grain disappears, though the 
berry is still quite soft, it will do to cut. The 
general rule is to cut as soon as the reddish color 
of the ear has disappeared. When fuliy ripe, the 
ear bends down to the straw, and is apt to break 
off in mowing and subsequent operations, causing 
much loss, Still, for malting purposes, barley cut 
when fally ripe is preferred. The same is true of 
wheat when used for seed;—it should be allowed 
to grow till quite ripe. It is better to run the risk 

of a little loss than to cut too early. 


Oats are generally cut when rather green. On 
the whole, taking into consideration the increased 
value of the straw as fodder, this is a good plan; 





though to obtain the best sample of oats, it is ad- 
visable to let them get fully ripe, even till a few of 
the lowest berries in the ear shell out. 

Bryorne is too often done carelessly. It is hard 
and unpleasant work, and is performed in a hurried 
manner, To bind well and rapidly, requires a 
skillful hand and considerable practice. Some 
binders leave more wheat on the ground than 
would pay the wages of better men, and their 
sheaves so often tumble to pieces as greatly to im- 
pede the future operations of pitching, unloading, 
and threshing. The sheaves should not be too 
large, as the straw is longer in curing. We have 
seen wheat bound too tight—so tight that the 
straw under the band remained damp for several 
days after loosely bound sheaves were quite fit to 
stack. But it is not often that an error is commit- 
ted in this direction. 

Snockine should be performed with care. How 
often do we see half the shocks blown down, in- 
volving much unnecessary labor, and, in unsettled 
weather, much loss. Such a harvest as 1855 
should teach us to be more careful in this respect. 
Wheat properly shocked, with two sheaves placed 
on the top, with the ears downward, as is common 
in England, passed through the wet weather com- 
paratively uninjured; while other wheat, careless- 
ly shocked, was one-half sprouted. 

Barley is sometimes bound up like wheat; and 
many good farmers think this the best as it cer- 
tainly is the neatest plan. When mowed by hand, 
it should be turned in the swaths, if necessary, and 
then put up into cocks and the land raked by hand. 

The same is true of oats, except that they are 
more easily bound up; and the practice is much 
more general than with barley. 

Pirentne and Loaprve are among the pleasant- 
est of harvest labors. We like to see the work 
performed with energy and spirit; but in this case, 
as in many others, the old adage, “ the more haste 
the less speed,” is yerified. The loader should be 
careful to lay the sheaves so that they will ride 
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safely home. It is unpleasant and unprofitable to 
have a load upset; and when a sheaf tumbles off, 
and is driven over by the returning wagon, it 
dampens somewhat our enthusiastic admiration of 
“Young America.” The pitcher should always 
throw the sheaves with the ears toward the load- 
er; and he, if he pitches off his own load, will soon 
learn to place them in regular order, and to keep 
the middle of the load well up. 

Sracxrne should be done by an experienced 
hand. To such, any hints we might give will be 
unnecessary. To build a stack that will shed rain, 
is quite an art. As the top is approached, the 


middle of the stack should be kept full; and ivf 


making the roof, the outside should be gradually 
lower than the center at each successive layer. 
With a little straw or loose grain to top off with, 
such a stack will not be materially damaged by 
ordinary showers till it can be threshed. But 
most farmers in this section have sufficient barn 
room to hold ail their wheat; and in this case, 
nothing more is required than to stow away the 
sheaves as compactly as possible. There is, how- 
ever, great difference in this respect. Some per- 
sons will put half as much again wheat into a mow 
as others. 





METHOD OF HARVESTING GRAIN IN AUSTRALIA. 


In the fine climate of Australia there is no neces- 
sity for building barns, or stabling cattle in winter. 
The harvesting, threshing, and cieaning operations 
are all done at the same time. The machine cuts 
off the wheat heads about six inches below the ear, 
and they f2!l into e large canvas hammock, which, 
as soon as filled, is emptied on 2 platform of boards 
at the end of the field. When the field is cut, a 
threshing machine is set to. work, and the wheat is 
ready for market. The straw is allowed to stand 
till near seed time, when it is set fire to and burnt 
off, leaving the land perfectly clean—every nox- 
ious seed is destroyed. The lanti‘is then re-sown 
with wheat and harrowed in; and tliissystem con- 
tinues year after year. 

The wheat grown in Australia is plump and 
thin-skinned, averaging 65 Ibs. per bushel, and 
gives a larger proportion of flour than American 
wheat. An average crop there is 30 bushels per 
acre; but 50 to 60 bushels per acre is common on 
voleani¢ soils. 





Tue First Exeusn Treatisz on Hvspanpry 
was written by Sir A. Firzuzrnert, Judge of the 
Common Pleas, in 1534; and from its appearance 
Harre dates the revival of husbandry in England. 
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SHEEP AND CLOVER ON LIGHT sors. 


Weare acquainted with an old farmer in Canada, 
one of the pioneers of the country, who for many 
years, by pursuing a judicious system of cropping 
kept up the fertility of his farm, and rendered jt 
more and more productive and himself more 
wealthy, while his neighbors, in their hurry to get 
rich, were ruining their farms by successive grain 
crops, till many of them became little better tha 
blowing sand, and their owners had to sell off for 
next to nothing, and move to new locations, His 
farm, at the time we saw it, in 1851, comprised 
some 400 acres under cultivation, the soil a sandy 
loam, with the exception of 100 acres surrounding 
the farm buildings, that were of a clay loam, and 
including some 30 acres of wet meadow used gs 
pasturage for cows and young stock. The balance 
of these 100 acres of heavier soil was devoted 
exclusively to raising hay, oats, corn, &c., for the 
winter keep of the animals on the farm, and the 
use of the family. The 300 acres of light soil were 
devoted exclusively to the production of wheat, 
and which was almost the only crop sold off the 
farm, the straw of the wheat being consumed by 
the young stock in winter, and the manure made 
was applied to the crops on the heavier soil of 
the farm. The stock raised, however, was of a 
very superior description, and included some fine 
Devon cattle and superior young horses, adding 
largely to the profit cf the farm. 

For greater convenience in working, the 300 acres 
were divided into six large fields of from 25 to 75 
acres each, 100 acres were always kept in fallow, 
100 acres in wheat, and 100 acres in clover, in reg- 
ular rotation, thus giving a crop of wheat evers 
year from 100 out of the three hundred acres of 
Jand. The wheat was sown early in September, 
and the clover seed scattered on the surface, at the 
rate of 10 Ibs. an acre, as soon as the wheat was 
well harrowed in; and thus the clover had 4 
chance to make a good growth before the winter 
set in, and get an early start next-season. By the 
time the wheat was cut, the clover had thickly 
covered the ground, and almost hid the wheat 
stubble. Sheep and young stock were now turned 
into the stubble in moderate numbers, 80 as not te 
eat down the young clover too much, and were 
removed early in October to let the clover get & 
good top as a protection from .the frosts of winter. 
In June of the following year, a number of sheep 
were turned on the clover to fatten, either pur- 
chased, to re-sell to the butcher, or allowed the rua 
of the clover at so much per head per week; and 
as fast as they fattened, they were sold, and others 
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took their places. About 80 heavy Leicester ewes 
were kept as breeding stock for early lambs, and 
these also were put into the clover. Enough sheep 
were kept on the clover to keep it from running to 
blossom. By October, all the fattening sheep nad 
passed into the butcher’s hands, the breeding ewes 
were turned into other portions of the farm, and 
the clover was now turned under with the plow, 
ready for next year’s summer fallowing. 

The third year, the land was thoroughly fallowed, 
receiving three plowings besides the one of the fall 
before, and by seeding time was in as fine tilth as 
a garden. Under this system, the crops of wheat 
obtained were magnificent, the yield that year 








(1851) averaging 45 bushels per acre. 

The tillage was not deep, the plow not penetrat- 
ing below six inches; but the droppings of the 
sheep, the turning under of the clover in the fall, 
thus preventing the ammonia derived from them 
from being washed away during winter, combined 
with a thorough summer fallow to kill all weeds, 
rendered the soil particularly clean and adapted for 
wheat, The profits derived from the fattening of 
the sheep more than paid the two years rent of the 
land while in clover and fallow, thus leaving the 
wheat crop to bear only its own expenses of culti- 
vation, &c. 

But the farmer’s wife was one of those hard- 
working, money-getting beings too often met with 
among the old settlers, She ruled the family, 
and made the boys work hard. She kept the girls 
at the dairy and spinning wheel. and scouted the 
idea of sending them to school as a useless waste 
of time. 

Last year we saw the place again, but a change 
had come over the scene. The farmer had now 
grown old, and for some years. past had relin- 
quished all the land, but a few acres round the old 
homestead, to his youngest son and some of his 
sons-in-law. They, thinking the system pursued 
by their father too troublesome, and wanting in 
that education that would have elevated their 
ideas, had sold off or swapped a!] the fine stock the 
old man had been at so much pains to raise, and 
had let the farm in small portions on shares, and 
year after year it had been cropped and re-cropped 
with grain, till it was fast becoming as poor as the 
surrounding farms. The old man took us round 
to see the wreck of what he once took a pride in 
as the finest farm in the country, the expensive 
threshing machine, grain drills, and other imple- 
ments, now gone to decay and lying here and there 
under the fences; the horses he once prided him- 
self on, now in their old days turned loose to 








wander about the roads for a living, while the sta- 
bles were filled with strange horses, the yards 
with strange cattle, while stranger men had erected 
their shanties here and there about the farm. 





MEASURING HAY. 


THERE appears to be great diversity of opinion in 
regard to the best method of ascertaining the weight 
of hay by admeasurement. One writer in this 
State says: “Multiply the length, breadth, and 
height of the hay into each other, and if it is some- 
what settled, ten solid yards (270 cubic feet) will 
weigh a ton. Clover will take from eleven to 
twelve yards toa ton.” Another says: “ For tim- 
othy and blue grass, it will require seventeen cubic 
yards (459 cubic feet) to make a ton. Clover hay 
will require 512 cubic feet, or eight feet square.” 
Another, from Maine, says: “600 cubic feet have 
been sold here for a ton; but in very large, deep 
bays, where the pressure is immense, 500 cubic feet 
would make a ton. Clover would be lighter.”— 
One from Vermont says: “ From 860 to 500 cubic 
feet make a ton, according to how much the hay is 
settled.” In a work published some years ago, the 
author gives 268 cubic feet as a ton. Low, a 
Scotch author, says: “Hay in a field-rick weighs 
somewhat better than 112 Ibs. per cubic yard; 
when it has been sometime stacked, it weighs from 
140 to 180 lbs. per cubic yard; and when old, 200 
lbs. per cubic yard; or from 270 to 482 cubic feet 
will make a ton.” The New Jersey Farmer states 
that from 700 to 800 cubic feet are required to 
make a ton of 2,000 lbs. ! 

The rule we have used, where hay is tolerably 
compact in the stack or mow, is to allow 15 cubic 
yards, or 405 cubic feet, for a ton (2,000 lbs.) of 
clover hay, and 14 cubic yards for timothy. 

We should be glad if our correspondents who 
have tested this matter by actual measurement and 
weight, would give us the results. 





CuLtivatTion oF Mapper For Pasturace.—It 
has been found, in Algeria, that a plantation of 
madder may be used as pasturage for cattle for sev- 
eral years, without depreciating the value of the 
roots. In March, 1851, a farmer sowed a quantity 
of madder in a field well prepared, of a strong ar- 
gillaceous soil. It was left without care. After 
the first year, cattle were allowed to run on it for 
the next succeeding three years, finding abundant 
pasturage during a season of great heat. At the 
end of this time the roots were pulled up, and 
proved to be of excellent quality for dyeing par- 
poses—even rivalling the best of French madder. 
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THE CHINCH BUG. 

Turis insect (Mic- 
ropus lencopterus,) 
is allied to the bed- 
bug, which it re- 
sembles in many re- 
spects, particularly 
in emitting the 
same disagreeable 
odor. 

It is occasionally 
very destructive to 
the wheat, oats, and 
corn, in the south- 
ern and western 
states; but from its 
only appearing periodically, in dry seasons, com- 
paratively little is yet known of it, although Mr. 
Jay described a similar insect in 1831. 

Its depredations are mostly confined to particu- 
lar locations, here and there extending, perhaps, 
through three or four adjoining counties. In its 
perfect state it is about 3-20 of an inch long, of a 
coal black color, with snow white wing covers 
lying very flat upon its back, and showing a black 
margin and two black spots. Fig. 2, natural size ; 
2a, magnified. It never appears in the form of 
larve but lays its eggs in the ground in the autumn, 
where they remain through winter until ‘the warm 
weather of the June following, when they hatch 
in the form of a small bright red bug, without 
wings, which gradually becomes transformed into 
the perfect insect, which may be called a fly. The 
cut gives so good an idea of the insect as to render 
a full description unncessary. 
ravages as soon as it leaves the egg, puncturing 
the plants with its sharp, needle-like beak, and 
sucking out the juices on which the insect subsists. 
As it does not wound the plant by gnawing it, one 
would not suppose it would occasion much injury ; 
but the numbers of these insects are so great, 
where they are found at all, that they bleed the 
plants so copiously as to arrest their growth, and 
cause them to wither and die. They prefer wheat 
to any other herbage, and remain upon it until 
harvest, when they leave it and migrate to fields 
of oats or corn, running nimbly over the ground 
like a swarm of black ants. They continue to sub- 
sist on the corn, appearing like a swarm of bees 
settled on the cornstalks, so thickly do they cover 
them, and the corn in its turn is depleted and des- 
troyed. As soon as the cold weather appears 
they suddenly disappear. They seem like their 
congener, the bed bug, to have a particular dislike 





It commences its 


- Se 
to moisture, as they never appear in wet sesame 
and a sudden shower, or long continued rain, wl] 
often be effectual in stopping their ravages for the 
season. So sudden, however, is their Appearance 
and so rapid the destructive progress of thesg 
insects, that no effectual remedy appears to haye 
been yet discovered for getting rid of them, 


LINSEED-CAKE IN ENGLAND, 





Tue last number of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society contains an article on Linseed. 
Cake as Food for Cattle and Sheep, from which it 
|appears that the article is adulterated to a great 
extent, not only in this country, but also in England, 
| The linseed itself, too, is largely mixed with info. 





| rior seeds, such as wild mustard, rye-grass, doddgr 
| (Cuseuta epilinum), willow-weed, and millet, 

| The linseed-cake from the United States is said 
to be “faultless to the eye, thin, tender, flaky, and 
finds a ready sale in this country [England] at the 
higliest market price of the day.” But it is said 
to be adulterated with bran. 


The use of linseed-cake has been steadily in- 
creasing in England for the last seventeen years 
In 1841, there were 2,907,688 bushels of linseed 
imported into England; and in 1857, 8,800,000 


QM 


bushels. The latter would make 137,500 tons of 
In addition to 
this there were imported, in 1857, 100,000 tons of 
cake, making the total value of linseed cake cen- 
sumed in England in 1857, about ten millions of 
dollars ($10,000,000)! 


linseed-cake, worth $50 per ton. 





Tyre up Carrre.—aA friend sends us a commu- 
nication, strongly condemning the practice of tying 
up cattle. We agree with him in the main, 
Young stock and store cattle should not be con- 
stantly confined. Open sheds and a yard to roam 
in are better than close barns and stables. If tied 
up during the night, in cold weather, they should 
be turned into a sheltered yard during the day. 
Exercise is essential to their healthy growth. 
With fatting animals the case may be different. 








Hoven 1x Catrizr.—A Vermont correspondent 
says it is better to prevent hoven by being cautious 
not to turn animals into rank pasturage without 
salting them, or from a dry pasture into succulent 
clover, especially while the dew is on. To cure, 
he says, fast the animal, and drench with one quart 
of a decoction of thoroughwort. If attended with 
fever, injections and backraking may be necessary. 
Afterwards, give a few raw potatoes well salted, 





with good hay or cornstalks, 
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= SHEEP IN AUSTRALIA. 

A gentleman recently from Australia informs us 
that the number of sheep in that country in 1854 
exceeded twenty millions. Nearly all of them are 
of the fine-wooled breeds. Among them may be 
found many flocks remarkable for the fineness of 
fleece and purity of blood. The average yield of 
clean washéd wool is two pounds per head, but 
some flocks yield more. Their numbers multiply 
very rapidly, a flock of breeding ewes nearly 
doubling every year; and at one time they in- 
creased so that the supply exceeded the demand, 
and good sheep were sold, after shearing, at 25 
cents per head. Of late years, the scab has made 
its appearance among them, and destroyed great 
numbers. The advent of the mining population 
has also largely increased the consumption of mut- 
ton; so that in 1856 sheep fit for the butcher 
readily brought $4 per head. 

Sheep farming in Australia is quite a pastoral 
occupation. Grass grows abundantly throughout 
the year, and the sheep require no shelter during 
the mild winter. A shepherd, accompanied by 
three or four well-trained dogs, looks after every 
5000 sheep, and follows them in there wanderings, 
folding them at night. He generally, however, 
leaves his dogs to watch the flock and keep them 
together while he snores away, fast asleep, under 
the shade of some tree, the dogs taking care to 
keep the sheep from wandering too far away from 
him. Australia may be called the paradise of 
sheep farmers. 





Dring Wneat.—A correspondent says that 
drilling wheat renders it less liable to be winter- 
killed, as the plants have a more certain foothold 
in the soil, and the ridges left by the drill between 
the rows of wheat will be gradually crumbled 
down by the frost, and thus keep the plants from 
being heaved out. He says, on rolling land the 
drills should be run up and down the grades, to 
carry off the water. 








Cappaces For Mion Cows.—We would advise 
our readers to raise more cabbages for feeding 
milch cows late in the fall. We raised 700 ona 
small patch adjoining the barn-yard. They were 
the Flat Dutch, planted four feet apart, in the lat- 
ter end of July, and averaged 20 Ibs. per head. 
One of them was a good feed for a milch cow at 
night, and kept up their milk wonderfully. 





Paster on OLover.—As a general rule, plaster 
should not be applied to clover grown for seed. It 
- 48e3 too great a growth of stems and leaves, 
nakes it late, and the heads do not fill well. 








ADVICE TO FARMERS. 


Mr. Jacos Strawn, of Illinois, has earned the 
reputation of being the “giant farmer of the West.’’ 
Twenty-seven years ago he settled in Illinois, a 
poor man. His operations were small at first, but 
continued to increase each year, until he had re- 
duced over 80,000 acres of Jand to a state of culti- 
vation. He has one farm of 7,800 acres, and an- 
other of 10,000. He has usually employed some 
200 to 300 men, and a large number of horses, 
Every year, until quite recently, he stalled from 
5,000 to 6,000 cattle, and kept other live stock in 
proportionate numbers, In this twenty-seven years 
he has made a fortune of a million of dollars, and 
is still hale and hearty to enjoy it. He has one 
corn field, in Morgan county, some six miles long. 
Lately he has not been farming so much, having 
converted some of his real estate into cash. He 
writes the following items of advice to farmers, in 
the Chicago Press: 


“When you wake up, do not roll over, but roll 
out. It will give you time to ditch all your s)oughs, 
break them up, harrow them, and sow them with 
timothy and red clover. One bushel of clover to 
ten bushels timothy is sufficient. 

“Make your fence high, tight, and strong, so 
that it will keep cattle and pigs out. If you have 
brush, make your lots secure, and keep your ho; 
from the cattle; for if the corn is clean, they wi 
eat it better than if it is not. 

“ Be sure to get your hands to bed by 7 o'clock 
They will rise early by the force of circumstances. 

“Pay a hand—if he is a poor hand—all you 
promise him. If he is a good hand, pay him a 
little more; it will encourage him to do stil! better. 

“ Always feed your hands as well as you do 
yourself; for the laboring men are the bone and 
sinew of the world, and ought to be well treated. 

“T am satisfied that getting up early, industry, 
and regular habits, are the best medicines ever 
prescribed for health. 

“ When it comes rainy, bad weather, so that you 
can not work out of doors, cut and split your wood, 
Make your tracks when it rains hard, cleaning your 
stables or fixing something which you would have 
to stop the plow for and fix in good weather, 
Make your tracks fixing your fence, or a gate that 
is off the hinges, or weather boarding your barn 
where the wind has blown off the siding, or patch- 
ing the roof of your house or barn, 

“Study your interest closely, and don’t spend 
any time in electing Presidents, Senators, or other 
small officers; or talk of hard times while spending 
your time in town, whittling away on store boxes, 
&c, Take your time, and make your calculations, 
Don’t do things in a hurry, but do them at the 
right time; and keep your mind as well as your 
body employed.” 





Tue editor of the New England Farmer says 
two acres of his land, which he underdrained, “ has 
been affected about as much as though the season 
had been lengthened three weeks.” 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


Horace Greerzy, who is on an overland tour 
through the western portion of this country to the 
Pacific, in his letters to the Zridune gives some 
items of agricultural interest. 

Illinois he says is growing, despite the hard times. 
The farmers are heavily in debt and making a final 
stand to keep out the sheriff, by hitching every 
horse or ox to the plow or harrow and putting in 
seed on every available acre of land. Fresh build- 
ings are being added to the cities and villages and 
fresh land being constantly broken up and put 
under cultivation, not a tenth part of the soil being 
yet ocenpied. 

He found Missouri had better land, a more level 
surface, but little timber, and less population than 
he expected. The soil he says is adapted more for 
stock raising than grain growing; and he thinks it 
incredible that such lands in a state 40 years old 
should have remained unsettled till now. 

Kansas he describes as an undulating prairie with 
intervales of rich black mould 8 or 4 feet deep cov- 
ered with rapid growing timber, principally cotton 
wood, elm, hickory, and basswood. 





SBvoKWHEAT AND WIRE-worms.—A correspondent 
of the New England Farmer says buckwheat grown 
on a soil invested with wire-worms will entirely 
exterminate them. This is not new, but the fact is 
worth repeating at this time. 


Rats iv THE Cornristp. — The Pontiac (IIl.) 
Sentinel says the corn cribs being empty, and but 
little to be found about the barns, the rats have 
betaken themselves to the cornfields and in some 
quarters have rooted up and destroyed whole fields 
of young corn. One gentleman got three and a 
half pounds of arsenic and mixed it with some corn 
which he then scattered over his cornfields, and in 
a few days he carted off six wagon loads of dead 
rats, and not the half of them are yet removed. 


SaLz oF THoroveu-Brep Sort-HorNs. — Mr. 
ALEXANDER Of Lexington, Ky., one of the best 
breedera in America, held his annual sale of short- 
horn stock on Jung 1st. Twenty bulls were sold 
bringing $2,720, the highest priced bull fetching 
$355. Twenty-three cows and heifers brought 
$2,715, the highest price for a single heifer being 
$335. These are low figures. 

Segp Wueat From tHE Nortu.—An Ohio wheat 
grower recommends a change of seed wheat at 
once in three years, and advises farmers to ebtain 
it “from regions north of their own.” Corn is 
earlier when obtained from the north, but wheat is 
Jater. Is it not? 





———= 

New Hever Praxr.—A correspondent of the 
Am, Cotton Planter recommends the Honey Locne 
as a hedge plant, and says it forms a perfect hedge: 
in half the time required by any other plant now 
in use, 

A Noven Sveezstion mv Supsomrmc. — The 
Farmer and Planter suggests that the application 
of gun powder in small charges at regular points, 
at some depth beneath the soil, would upheave ang 
disintegrate it to a greater amount and at a cheaper’ 
rate than can be done with the subsoil plow. 


Tne Best Breen ror Workine Oxen.—Th 
Valley Farmer says Devons unquestionably make 
the best working oxen from their quick elastic step, 
readiness to obey, great hardiness, and docility ip 
breaking. 


Hay Szep ror Hoas.—A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman writes, in addition to the grain 
and meal given to growing hogs in the sty, they 
should have a daily allowance of green clover, or 
in winter, when this is not available, a liberal allow. 
ance of hay seed from the barn, mixed with their 
slop, which they will eat with avidity. He knows 
of no mode by which so great an amount of growth 
and weight can be induced with equal cost of food, 
in the winter season, as by this haying system. 

Sream Prow.—The Illinois Central Railroad 
Company offer a premium of $1,500 for the best 
steam engine for plowing, or other farm work; one 
that can successfully compete with animal power, 
as regards cost and labor saving, combined. 


Tan Bark ror Porators.—Mr. R. B. Bamrorp, 
of England, in a pamphlet, says he planted his 
potatoes in the drills with manure and covered 
them up with refuse tan bark instead of earth; and 
that in 1857 he raised six hundred and seventy-five 
bushels per acre and not a rotton ene among them, 
nor has he had an unsound potato among his crop 
where he employed tan bark. Rather a big story. 


Kyanizine Woop.—A correspondent of the New 
York Observer gives a cheap, though not a new, 
mode of rendering wood durable and impervious 
to the action of moisture. It is simply this: One 
pound of blue vitrol to twenty quarts of water. 
Dissolve the vitriol with a little boiling water and 
then add the remainder. The end of the stick to 
be inserted in the ground is then dropped into the 
solution and left to stand four or five days. For 
shingles, three days will do; and for posts, six 
inches square, ten days. Care is to be taken that 
the saturation takes place in a metal vessel oF 
keyed box, as any barrel will be shrunk so by the 
operation as to leak. 
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Watt Parer Eaten py Srocx.—A correspond- 
eat of tht Country Gentleman tells of the loss of 
two fine heifers that died from the effects of eating 
old room paper that had been removed from the 
walls and thrown carelessly in the yard. 

Earty Wueat.—The California Farmer gives 
an account of a variety of wheat growing at San 
Jose, California, that headed out on the 20th of 
April last. It is a heavy, red wheat, and has never 
been known to be affected by smut or rust, and is 
supposed to have been originally brought from 
Illinois. It is called the May wheat, and is earlier 
by some two or three weeks than Chili wheat.— 
The flour from it is said to be of a very superior 
quality. 

Docs vs. Suzep.—A correspondent of the Ohio 
Farmer asks which are to be protected, “‘ Dogs or 
Sheep?” He thinks if every dog was killed it 
would be a good riddance of one of the worst pests 
of the country. Some years since we were will- 
ingly taxed to pay the rewards for the destruction 
of wolves, to enable us to keep sheep, but dogs 
have now become a worse pest than ever the 
wolves were, particularly near villages; and were 
we rid of them 50 per cent. more sheep would be 
kept. 

Rust on Oats.—-The Southern Rural Gentleman, 
(Granada, Miss.,) says the oat crop, which suffered 
so extensively last year from the rust, is again 
attacked. Some farmers are turning their cattle 
on the oat fields. 

PeoxcrpLes Not Propvots Extitiep To AWARDS. 
—The American Agriculturist calls for a reform in 
the management of agricultural societies, and says 
their exhibitions should be made a means of oon- 
tributing to the science of the art of husbandry, 
by having the reports and addresses carefully pre- 
pared by eminent practical farmers; and advocates 
offering premiums in each class to those who can 
combine the most science and utility with the 
greatest economy in production. 

Hoc Cnorzra.—This disease is making sad havoc 
in the western and southern states. A correspondent 
of the Southern Cultivator recommends a teaspoon- 
ful of arsenic to be given to each hog when attacked. 
Another, in the same paper, says, ten grains of soda 
ash and ten grains of barilla, finely pulverized, 
should be given to each hog two or three times 
daily, mixed in the food. Dr. Ross, of Kentucky, 
says one drachm of pulverized chlorate of potash, 
one ounce of muriatic acid, and one ounce of water, 
are to be put into a tight corked bottle and kept in 
‘dark place, Two teaspoonfuls of this mixture 
added to a pint of water, makes a chlorine mixt ure, 











and may be administered at frequent intervals in 
doses of two or three ounces at a time, to each hog 
on his food. To destroy the infection in a pen, the 
posts may be well washed with a strong solution 
of sulphate of iron or sprinkled with chloride of 
lime. 

Waemta or Soi garvep py Deep Ovttivarion. 
—A correspondent of the London Mark Lane Ez- 
press says: “ We all know that heat and moisture 
are the two elements of decomposition and rapid 
growth, as shown in tropical countries. Deep and 
loose cultivation tends to this result. Possibly the 
action of light may also be important. One canse 
of the rapid growth of market-garden vegetation is 
depth of cultivation, combined with the subter- 
ranean heat of the decomposing manure; and 
wherever there is heat, moisture is attrfeted. The 
necessity for a more perfect cultivation is obvious ; 
even on a fallow you may pick up small, hard 
knobs or clods, which, on breaking into fragments, 
exhibit a little treasure of unexplored and unavailed- 
of territory, confirming the great Jeruro Tut.’s 
principle of infinitessimability in cultivation. I 
have great faith in the use of Crosxit1’s clod- 
crusher in very dry weather, for the breaking of 
obstinate clods.” 

Turnip Szpp.—The London Agricultural Ga- 
zette—most excellent authority—says: “ After 
extensive experiments, we can declare, as their re- 
sult, that turnip seed of one year old will only 
germinato about 50 per cent.; two years old, 30 
per cent.; three years old, 15 per cent.; four years 
old, 5 per cent.” 

Cooxtne Foop ror Ho«s.—A correspondent of 
the Country Gentleman says that, after repeated 
trials in fattening hogs with raw and cooked rye 
meal and cooked potatoes, he has come to the eon- 
clusion that one bushel of rye is equal to three 
bushels of potatoes to make pork, and that it will 
not pay to cook meal for hogs, 

Japan Peas. — <A correspondent of the Indiana 
Farmer states that the Japan peas are now raised 
in that séction in sufficient quantity to sell for ten 
cents per quart, for cooking and for seed. He says, 
“there is not a man who is fond of a leguminous 
dish that would not relish them, perhaps as well as 
he would a dish of Lima beans.” They should be 
steeped in water twenty-four hours before cooking. 
This is absolutely necessary. 

Mutoutxse.—The experienced editor of the Coun- 
try Gentleman recommends applying to recently 
planted trees a mulch “consisting of at least six 
compact inches of old straw, or other litter, form- 
ing a circle six feet in dimeter.” 
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LORD NAPIER ON AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


At the meeting of the United States Ag. Society 
at Richmond, Va., the late English Ambassador 
made a speech, from which we take the following: 


When I rise to address the great assembly which 
has remembered my sovereign and my country, and 
done me the honor of recognizing my presence at 
this festival, I reflect with satisfaction that however 
ignorant of the noble industry to which you are 
devoted, and however incapable of justly appreci- 
ating the efforts and services which you are ren- 
dering in its cause, I may still rank myself, though 
in a subordinate order, among the true sons and 
votaries of the soil. I remember with pleasure 
that my father was an unsuccessful farmer, though 
a successful writer on the art of farming. fF belong 
to a class whose interests and affections are deeply 
rooted in the land—a class whose active age is 
much bestowed on the business of Parliament, or 
negotiation} or civil government, or the profession 
of arms, but whose thoughts in all the vicissitudes 
of life and strife still repose upon fields and sports, 
and who ever dream of a late return to the hered- 
itary home. Notwithstanding this foreign vagrancy 
and diplomatic desertion, 1 remain a member of 
the Highland Society of Scotland; and however 
incredible it may appear to you, I am President of 
the Pastoral Association of my native country for 
the improvement of the breed of sheep. With 
such instincts and associations you will believe that 
I do not feel altogether a stranger here, and that I 
am deeply gratified by the hearty welcome that I 
find from the brotherhood of agriculturists, in 
which I claim to be an affiliated, though at present 
an unfruitful member. 

The husbandry of America presents in its vast 
extension and rapid progress a spectacle to which 
no Englishman can remain indifferent. History 


offers no example of this swift, resistless, unceasing ' 


encroachment of skilled labor over the vacant and 
fertile domain of the savage and the brute. It is 
the first triumph of man, equipped with all the 
accumulated powers of experience and invention, 
over nature in her largest limits and her most gra- 
cious and bountiful conditions, In the agriculture 
of the United States we see with exultation a 
beneficent and spontaneous profession of industry, 
of which the field is the American continent, and 
of which the implement is the Anglo-Saxon arm. 
* * * * * * * 


While recognizing all the importance of the land 
and the agriculture of the United States to the 
social welfare of the British empire, I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of expressing to you the inter- 
est which, as a mere virtuoso in rural matters, I 
have taken in the external aspect of American 
husbandry. In some respects the prospect is often 
indeed unsatisfactory to the English eye. In the 
new parts of the country the primitive graces of 
the landscape are ruthlessly violated, while the 
artificial trimness to which we are accustomed has 
not begun. We mourn over the blackened and gir- 
dled giant of the forest, each of which would be the 
sylvan honor of an English homestead—our fastidi- 
ous taste complains that the furrow is not straight, 
that the wheat is not clean, that the swamp is 
not drained, that the sward bristles with obnoxious 
stumps; that there is a general absence of root 





———:2 
or green crops, and we discover a great deficien 
of sheep. In the regions which have bee | y 
under the plough, the vital forces of the soi] 

to have been frequently overtaxed ; the more 7 
able cereals are abandoned, and here and there the 
wilderness resumes its sway. It requires but little 
reflection to show that these phenomena are th 
natural and transitory concomitants of the fs 
epoch of tillage, which is hasty, pitiless and im. 
poverishing. On the other hand, | remark that in 
many portions of the Union there are extengiyg 
tracts which would be considered opulent and wel 
ordered in any European kingdom. _ In the absenee 
of turnips, potatoes and mangel Wurzel, the 
English traveler is gratified by the spectacle of 
Indian corn, tobacco and the vine, and farthe 
south, by the cotton plant, the rice field and the 
cane, all magnificent and lucrative productions, 
unknown to British husbandry. There is also g 
greater abundance of fruit trees; the breed of 
horses equals that of the mother country, except, ] 
think, for the purposes of heavy draft; and the 
various races of cattle replenished by importations 
of the best blood of England, will be propagated 
without degeneracy, and will be formidable rivals 
to the parent stock. 

In a country where human labor is exorbitantly 
expensive, the greatest ingenuity is exerted in the 
improvement of tools and the invention of mechan- 
ical aids and substitutes, and in this respect the 
triumphs of American contrivances are not only 
profitable at home, but are recognized and adopted 
by foreign nations. Much, gentlemen, has been 
accomplished, and the future will furnish stil 
higher results. If we regard the dissemination of 
intelligence, the diffusion of tastes for rural pur 
suits, the increased application of capital, the sci- 
entific inspection of soils, the discriminating use ot 
manures, the developement of the home market, 
and the general establishment of competitive exhi- 
bitions, we may safely affirm that American agricul- 
tural has entered upon a period which will not only 
be reparative where the past was exhaustive, bat 
whieh will gradually carry the land in every quar- 
ter to a high pitch of productiveness and beauty. 


Fivg vs. Coarse Woo. Sueep.—Having been 4 
reader of the Farmer for the past ten years, I 
have during that time noticed more or less discus- 
sion with regard to the relative qualities of coarse 
and fine wool sheep, some recommending one kind 
and some another, as yielding the greatest profit to 
the farmer. I have kept both kinds, and as far ss 
my experience goes am greatly in favor of the fine 
wool, provided they are of the right kind. I kept 
through the winter, one year ago, thirty-one sheep 
of the French and Spanish cross; fifteen ewes, 
(which reared me fourteen lambs,) thirteen lambs 
and three bucks, which sheared me 6 Ibs. and 1102. 
per head, (on an average) of clean, washed wool. 
That sold for 40 cts. per 1b., while coarse wool sold 
ftom 25 cts. to 30 cts. My sheep were provided 
with (what I consider indispensable) good shelter, 
racks under cover, and fed with corn, oats, a0 
wheat bran, in equal parts, half bushel per day, 
and watered regularly. Now, if any one can show 
a greater profit from the same number of coarse 
wool sheep, I hope they will give us their exper 
ence.—Z. B. 8., Fairfield, Ohio. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH.—BY 8. W. 
ap Freicuts From LAKE Mientean.—A let- 


E “a 
e. — Milwaukee says that the freight on flour 
and grain, from that port to New York, is now 


jower than it was from the Seneca Lake to New 
York ten years ago. The reduced tolls and en- 
larged canal have only reduced freight here about 
twenty-five per cent.; while at the West the same 
causes, with the present competition between the 
large propellers and sail craft, and the late ruinous 
competition of the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
railroads for western through freight, have reduced 
rates from Chicago and Milwaukee more than 50 
per cent. This last competition is kept up only as 
bankrupts before their explosion atford to under- 
sell regular dealers; and the president of the New 
York and Erie road now says that “no agreement 
between the New York Central and the New York 
and Erie roads would permit an increase of rates 
while the contest is continued with the Pennsylvs- 
nia railroad, as this company competes with the 
Northern road at Cleveland, and at every other 
point west and northwest of Cleveland.” How 
long this high-graded Pennsylvania mountain road 
can keep itself alive under competition with the 
event lake craft, the now enlarged Erie canal with 
its jow tolls, and the two New York railroads, 
time mast soon determine. The through railroad 
competition will probably prevent freights from 
Lake Michigan ever attaining former rates; but 
they can not long remain thus low, under the 
closest. management, without bankrupting the 
Pennsylvania road, 

JuneE-PLANTED Corn.—If Indian corn and Sor- 
ghum were not strong-rooted cereals, the plea for 
late planting would be as reasonable as it is for the 
Cueurbitacee and other tender plants. But I 
have always found that early-planted corn, even 
if was two weeks coming up, or if it came up and 
turned yellow, invariably takes the lead of later 
planted corn, when hot weather sets in; and if 
there is an early summer drouth, the young plants 
suffer, while the early ones luxuriate, as their roots 
are larger and extend further. It is an old saying 
that July and August make the corn erop. Very 
true; but May and June must make both root and 
stalk, or the very common drouth of July and 
August will prevent the cereal yield; and the same 
if there is too much cool, wet weather, in those 
months. In the best seasons, corn grows slowly 
after the nights have lengthened. Hence it is that 
near the equator, where the nights are as long as 
the days, Indian corn is a poor crop. The argu- 
ment that May-planted corn rots in the ground, is 
only urged by the farmer who is too lazy or too 
poor to underdrain his field; and as to corn being 
cut off by late frosts, past recovery, I have never 
yet witnessed it in this region. These present 
mornings (5th and 6th of June) are the most frosty 
we have had so late in many a year; yet nota 
corn or a potato plant has suffered, and I have 
them from two to twelve inches high. Beans, if 
uncovered, have been partially injured by it. 


Perperuatine Rep Cover iy Meapows.—It is 
well known that June grass (Poa) will in time run 
out both timothy and clover in meadows, as it 
chokes out the incipient bulbs of the timothy plant, 





and the clover being cut before it has seeded, can 


not be long-lived. To remedy this, I have, on a 
small patch of grass, suffered the second crop of 
clover to mature and scatter its seed, which has 
the effect to renew the clover; and when cut in 
June, with June grass, it makes excellent cow hay. 
To get a heavy crop, the patch is top-dressed or 
treated with liquid manure, and every dock is ex- 
terminated. As timothy is much later than either 
clover or June grass, it should never be grown with 
them. 

CuLtIvaTion oF Turnips.—Your Canada West 
correspondent may well have a great yield of ruta 
bagas on his gravelly sandy loam; but to attempt 
to grow them on the heavy soils of Western New 
York, would be a bootless task. Wurzel beets 
succeed well invariably on a well-ameliorated heavy 
soil; and every man who has a garden, and keeps 
a cow, should grow thirty bushels as an econom- 
ical change, which makes dry food not only better 
relished but better digested by the bovine. Those 
few farmers who grow beets to feed with hay and 
corn fodder to their milch cows in winter and early 
spring, bear a lively testimony in their favor; but 
our Joun Jonnston, who makes a wholesale busi- 
ness of stall-feeding, says it is too much trouble to 
fit a heavy soil for beets, and then to grow, har- 
vest, and feed them. He prefers corn and corn 
fodder, and to buy linseed meal to feed with his 
Indian meal, hay, &c. 

Waterloo, N. Y., June 6, 1859. 





HORSE-SHOE vs, SOLE TILES FOR UNDERDRAINING. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Years ago, I laid in England 
thirty miles of drains, at firet with the commen 
horse-shoe tiles, latterly with pipes. In the outset, 
I cut the drains two feet deep; then, upon better 
knowledge, 3 feet, 34 feet, and 4 feet deep. I was 
so persuaded of the superiority of deep drains, 
that I took up five miles of horse-shoe tile drains at 
two feet and laid them deeper, but in the same 
lines. Observe, these horse-shoe tiles were laid 
the ends of two tiles upon small flat roofing tile or 
slate, to prevent their sinking—in short, to answer 
the intention of the flange afterwards adopted. 
Without exception I found them more or less tilled 
with earth! This was owing to the clay floor 
(hard enough to appearance) becoming softened 
by the running water. As a consequence, the tiles 
were gradually settling in mud, and in a few years 
longer would have been worthless as drains. I 
need scarcely say that when I re-laid them I put 
under them continuous soles or flats, and ever 
afterwards used pipes. 

By the way, is Soraaes’ still the best pipe 
machine in England, and has it been imported, or 
have we an American machine as economical? I 
am afraid we shall never drain extensively out 
West with two-inch pipes at $12 per 1000. 1 hope 
to see them furnished, by-and-by, for half the 
money. Take our States through, $25 an acre for 
draining is too high, and we shall go on but slowly 
till we buy our pipes at $5 or $6. I suppose the 
best machinery and a larger accompanying demand 
will before long give us pipes at a more reasonable 
rate. I say more reasonable, because two-inch 
pipes os not worth in England much, if any, more 
than $5. 

But to return. Is my experience at all confirmed 
in American practice? In view of satisfaction 
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npon this point, may I ask your correspondent 
Joux Jonnston to dig down in a few places to 
horse-shoe tiles the longest laid, and ascertain and 
report their condition—especially have the tiles 
sunk in their clay bed little or much, or not at all? 
Is the waterway washed away or choked up in any 
de ? 

aking into account the quantity of land to be 
drained, the cost of draining, and the great advan- 
tage of thorough draining as a first improvement, 
the best possible sort of drain becomes (with items 
of depth and interval) an object of national impor- 
tance. The question is then rather worthy of 
present discussion, because so little being done in 
any way, so vast a proportion remains to be well 
done. The favorable estimate of the benejits 
derived with even present costs, furnished by the 
gentleman above mentioned, must stimulate us all 
to our earliest efforts in the same direction. 
Indeed, reports of select farms—in the several 
matters of drainage, cropping, machinery, stock, 
their original and their improved state, their pro- 
gress that is, and the price thereof—are at last the 
most practical instruction we can receive, and, 
with the scientific lead of an intelligent editor, all 
that a periodical can well set forth. Meanwhile, a 

er attention to plowing in lands narrower 
than usual, and more careful water-furrowing by 
the plow after seeding, and indeed after plowing, 
should there be prospect of rain, may do something 
to make our farms drier, till we can afford to drain 


them with pipes. JOHN. BADLEY. 
Macoupin County, Ikinois, 





SOILING HORSES. 


Messrs, Eprrors :—I have in close proximity to 
my barn a patch of ground 7} rods by 16 (% of an 
acre) seeded to clover, from which I kept one span 
of horses in thriving condition from the first day 
of June last to the last day of August, beside cut- 
ting nine hundred of good hay, which I put into 
the barn, and harvested of the second mowing 
seed sufficient to stock an acre or two: of ground. 
This may, and undoubtedly will, seem to many like 
a big yarn well stretched. In fact, I should doubt 
the truth of such a story myself, had not my eyes 
seen and my hands felt the truth of such a state- 
ment. By the time I had mowed two-thirds of 
this little patch, the remainder was fit te be made 
into hay, which I accordingly did up after the most 
approved fashion. And that part mowed first was 
sufficiently large to mow again. I fed them three 
times a day all they could eat. They smelt not, 
touched not, tasted not one particle of grain during 
the three months. Used them more or less every 
day, and at the end there was a perceptible gain in 
flesh. Never, since I could say my team, have I 
simmered a team so cheaply. The greatest cost is 
cutting and putting it before the horses. I offered 
them water, but they did not drink to exceed a 
pailful a week. 

I am of the opinion that if they had been turned 
loose upon this piece of ground, ten days would 
have been sufficient time to eat up and trample into 
the earth everything green upon it. As five acres 
of ee pasture is little enough to summer a span 
of horses when allowed to run, there is almost an 





=== 
WHY DO WE OIL OUR BOOTS, SHOES 
NESSES ? AND Hay 


Tue hides of animals, if dried without any 
vious preparation, soon become hard and sti 
of a ‘consistence very much like glue. If psaq ; 
this condition, they crack and break where be 
and their use is attended by much inconvenience 
If wet, they become sott but heavy, and if not 
dried, undergo a slow putrefaction. To prevey 
this putrefaction, and at the same time to make 
them soft and pliable, they are immersed in a liquid 
containing tannin, or tanic acid. This compound 
fills up partially the pores, rendering it less perme. 
able by water, and less destructible from Xposure 
to the atmosphere, To make it still more soft, pj. 
able, and impervious, a quantity of oil (more o 
less according to the use for which it is destined) 
is incorporated into its body. This, with the pre 
vious removal of the hair, and other manipulations 
of the eurrier, complete the manufacture, 

If now kept dry, it retains its suppleness for, 
great length of time, but eventually the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, that great destroyer of all organ. 
ized matter, changes the oil to a gummy or w 
substance, and the leather loses its flexibility and 
strength. If, on the contrary, it is exposed to wet 
and the alkalies contained in the water and gil, 
the alkalies unite with the oil in the leather and 
form soap, a substance of no use to the leather, 
and soon removed therefrom by its lack of adhesion, 

Understanding this, the hint is at once taken, the 
necessity at once seen, of frequently supplying this 
loss of oil, if we would preserve the leather, The 
leather used as harness for teams and that worn 
upon the feet, is also subject to the action of the 
alkahne salts exuding from the skin in perspiration, 
uniting again with the oil, destroying its softening 
quality. Thus we see that a harness, having been 
long worn, becomes stiff if put in warm soft water. 
The pressure of the water determines to the surface 
a light colored saponaceous and gummy substance, 
the result of the combination of the oil with the 
sweat, which it is necessary to cleanse off to make 
room for, and render the leather permeable toa 
new application of oil. 

There has been much discussion in a neighboring 
paper about the manner of oiling harness, one 
party contending for, and the other againat, the 
use of boiling water in cleansing. I shall not side 
with either, thinking the question is better settled 
by experiment than dispute. Water somewhat 
heated seems to be very necessary, but I think 
that somewhere between blood heateand the boiling 
point, say 125 to 160 deg. is sufficiently hot, and 
not injurious. We have probably all learned that 
our boots and shoes are more likely to be injured 
by the heat of the stove when wet, than when 
dry; but this by no means proves that immersion 
in boiling water is injurious, still it offers a hint for 
experiment. AGRICOLA. 





For Brack Lea or Broopy Murrain. — Take 
one pint of salt, one pint and a half of the best 
vinegar, and drench your ox, cow or calf, but be 
careful not to let the sick get to water for twelve 
hours after you have drenched it; and then begin 
with a half gallon per hour for thirty-six hours, 
then double the amount every hour till it is well— 





incalculable saving in soiling them. J. c. ADAMS. 
Seymour, New Yor. 


Prrer Derriox, Jr., Bellfontaine, Ohio. 
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TRAINING OF ANIMALS, OR BREAKING OF 


HEIFERS, UNRULY COWS, &. 


Me. Morrow wishes me to be more particular in 
describing the process by which vicious cows and 
horses may be conquered. I took it for granted 
that everybody would understand it from my de- 
scription, if they did not know how already. I 
would advise the adoption of the method given in 
the November Farmer of last year only in extreme 
cases, where gentler means fail. But as it happens 
that the farmer has to deal with a variety of dispo- 
sitions among the various animals under his care, 
it is well to know how to subvert even the wildest 
gnd most untractable. 

There are three ways by which animals are 
taught by man to submit to the various uses by 
which they are adapted to his wants. One is by 
early training, before they have either strength of 
will or of muscle sufficient to resist—keeping them 
tame and gentle. In this way, colts, heifers, and 
steers, may be trained to correct action, without 
yexation or trouble. 

Another manner is to begin the performance of 
the various duties, whether of labor or the dairy, 
at the age when their services are required. But 
partial success sometimes attends this mode ; hence 
the necessity occasionally occurs for using force, 
which should never be resorted to until the animal 
has proven vicious beyond the power of the usual 
methods af subversion. 

We will here give our method of breaking wild 
heifers for the dairy and steers for the yoke. For 
heifers, if wild, we have a well-fenced yard, con- 
taining from one to two square rods, into which 
we put a heifer with its calfi—if we have but one. 
Here let it remain for several days, feeding it from 
the hand, petting, and rubbinz, as much as conve- 
nient, remembering meanwhile that ‘“ Love, and 
love only, is the loan for love;” but if you bave 
no desire to have your animals perform duty except 
through training or Aabdit, strive to fix correct 
ones, for “ Just as the twig is bent,” &c. Even in 
this yard, do not corner your animal, nor, if possi- 
ble, require help. I have no faith in the wildest 
heifer needing cornering in such a yard. Keep at 
them until you can handle and milk them in the 
middle of the yard, remembering that the first 
day’s success is all important. Where heifers have 
learned to stand in this little yard, they will usually 
be quiet anywhere; but it is better to yard them 
close until they are well acquainted with you, and 
thoroughly tamed. Of course, dairymen who 
milk in stables need no such practice. 

Where, after adopting the above method, one is 
found so unruly and vicious as not to submit, but 
is given to kicking, &c., we would use force ; and 
when naught but force will conquer, the victory 
should be so complete that the vanquished party 
will never seek another trial, or tempt to another 
combat. 

' The method described in the November number 
of the Farmer was this: Put a chain or rope around 
the animal, just back of the fore legs, put in a 
lever, and twist up, tightening it until evidence 
is given of submission. No animal has will 
sufficient to endure this torture without becom- 
submissive; and yet it is more humane than the 
means usually resorted to. Its power lies in their 








inability to resist or even to know from whence 
their pain arises. 

We have broken the wildest old cows we ever 
saw—those that would run every chance,—by 
having such a yard as described for the training of 
heifers. It opened from the milking yard, and after 
a couple of times, the cow goes in of choice to be 
milked. Here there is no escaping from you, and 
ere many weeks the animal, if properly (well) 
treated, will have lost all desire to escape. It isa 
great and evident truth, that no animal will seek 
to escape from one they know and trust. Bat the 
habits of animals can never be improved by any 
save those who have patience to teach, and, for the 
sake of the result, are willing to bear and forbear, 
without wreaking vengeance on their unreasoning 
pupils by a discharge of abusive, intemperate lan- 
guage and milking stools, at their trembling delin- 
quent. 

In training an animal to either labor or the dairy, 
care should be taken not to presume upon their 
knowing already aught of the duties devolving 
upon them, and possessed with all patience to show 
yourself the greater reasoner of the two. 

We will defer the training of steers to the yoke 
to another number, and only add that we fully be- 
lieve that no cow has acquired so strong a habit of 
running, but that the use of the little yard will 
break her—and none so inveterate a habit of kick- 
ing, but that the chain and lever will eure it—and 
no heifer so wild and fearful, but by proper usage 
as above she may be taught to stand still for milk- 
ing, and soon court and enjoy the relief it affords, 
rather than run and be afraid. But alas! the 
greatest of all troubles is the training of man, and 
the effort to induce him to adopt other than stere- 
otyped conservative habits is too frequently attend- 
ed with failure. J. SANFIELD. 

Amboy, Ilinois. 





CONTRACTION OF THE FEET OF HORSES — THE 
CAUSE AND REMEDY. 


Tue tendency of a horse’s feet, in a healthy con- 
dition, are to expand whenever the weight of the 
body is thrown upon them. Being a very ane 
cated piece of machanism, they are very easily dis- 
arranged, and once out of order are difficult of 
repair; hence the necessity of preserving them in 
a sound condition. 

Contraction 1s Causep—lst, By cutting away 
the bars of the feet, which are the main stays for 
the support of the quarters. 2d, By (opening the 
heels as the smith calls it,) cutting away a portion 
of the frog, in consequence of which the moisture of 
the frog becomes absorbed, losing its elasticity, and 
destroying its function, thus exposing the feet to 
injury by concussion. $d, By standing upon plank 
floors. 4th, By improper shoeing. 

An ordinary observer will, upon an examination 
of the common shoe, notice that it inclines from 
without inwards at the heels, thus forming a con- 
cavity for the feet to rest in; the consequence is a 
lateral resistance to the expansion of the hoofs, 
when the weight of the animal is thrown upon 
them. The effects of this resistance is to force the 
heels together, creating pressure apon the sensitive 
parts within the horny ease; establishing fever by 
which the moisture of the hoofs are rapidly ab- 





sorbed, rendering the hoofs hard, brittle, and liable 
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to crack, and not unfrequently causing corns, | grain by machinery; and we can easily imagine 


navicular joint lameness, bony deposits to be 
thrown out from the lateral wings or processes of 
the coffin bones, rendering the animal permanently 
lame or unsound. These are but few of the bad 
effects arising from contraction; enough, however, 
to serve our purpose at present. 
Remepy.—Preserve a level bearing by making 
the shoes perfectly flat on the quarters, so as net 
to interfere with the expansion of the feet. Should 
contraction already exist to considerable extent, 
bevel the shoes slightly outward at the heels, in 
order to facilitate expansion. Care should be used 
not to bevel too much, or bulging of the lower 
part of the hoofs at the quarters will be the result. 
The shoes should in all cases be forged and not 
twisted, as is sometimes done to save trouble by 
the bungling smith. Proper applications, to soften 
the horny parts and promote elasticity, should also 
be used. Such preparations are put up in the 
form of hoof ointments. R. JENNINGS, V. 8. 
Pro. of Anatomy in the Veterinary College of Philadelphia, Pa. 





MOWING MACHINES—ONCE MORE. 


Epitors GENESEE Farmer:—During the season 
of 1858, I improved an opportunity, in reply to 
Mr. Srreet, of Ohio, and several others in ditferent 
sections of the country, to show the impropriety 
of the general introduction of Mowing Machines 
in the State of New York, as the means of saving 
either labor or money to the farmer. 

Since that time it is hoped that all those gentle- 
men,—including the Small Boy from “Old Lena- 
wee,” in Michigan, who undertook to do what the 
men could not do,—have seen the error of their 
ways in regard to the saving of labor, by an un- 
warrantable expenditure of money to procure ma- 
chinery for their horses to do the mowing and 
reaping; and we will presume that such is really 
the case with them, since they have had time to 
repent of their ambition to get along too fast, and 
we have heard nothing from them to convince us 
to the contrary. But not so with your correspon- 
dent, Mr. D. A. A. Nicnots, of Westfield, N. Y.; 
for while so many others have “kind o’ gin out,” 
along with their $125 Mowing Machines, that 
could not, as usual, find any shelter during all the 
winter, he, Mr. N., it would seem, has actually 
found his machine this spring,—probably by stick- 





how there, as in too many other places, the poor 
laboring man went about, like men of olden tim, 

exclaiming “ We are thus idle because no man ~ 
hired us.” 

I say I have neither time nor occasion to en 
upon the subject now, and will close this article 
by a simple reflection for the consideration of Mr. 
Nicnots, and all others like him, as they have 
leisure to attend to it, which is: That while he 
and others were last year, and will be again this 
year, doing all their haying and harvesting by 
sending their money away to make richer stil] 4 
few inventors of labor saving machinery, we were 
last year, and shall be again this, and the next, and 
the next, sharing our daily labor, at all seasons of 
the year, with our honest, hard working neighbor: 
who labors for his bread, and who depends upon 
the fruit of that daily labor for his wife and help- 
less little ones; who will thus be made comforts. 
ble, we hope, at a time when too many in our 
country are not far removed from care and want, 
and who will long remember the time when, with 
the company of, and to the rich, ringing musie of 
the sickle and the scythe, 

“ Away down in the meadow 
They used to make the hay.” 
Oaford, Chenango Co., N. Y. E. A. BUNDY. 





WHICH IS THE MUST PROFITABLE BREED OF SHEEP! 


Messrs. Epirors:— Your corrospondent, Mr, 
Etrsworth, in the March number of the Farmer, 
page 85, takes exception to my remarks on sheep 
in the January number, and also gives it as his 
opinion that the first cross is unworthy of attention. 

I think Mr. E. mistakes the question, and also 
misunderstands me. I quite agree with him that 
the best bred sheep is the best—that in breeding 
up, as Mr. E. has been doing, the grades that have 
the most blood will generally be the best—also that 
good feed and shelter are of great importance. 

The question, however, is, not what are the best, 
but what are the most profiteble sheep? As I 
understand it, what sheep will give the largest 
profit in the shortest time? 

With regard to the efficacy of the first cross, I 
have often put it to the proof, and am willing todo 
it again. Let Mr. E. spend a certain sum in the 
purchase of decent grade ewes; I will buy some 








poor and superior natives; let us put them all to 
full bred rams; and if he can make so good interest 
on his money in one or two years as | can, then I 
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ing a stake by the side of it in the fall, by which 
means some trace of it has been preserved through 
the deep drifted snows of winter, the icy storms 
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of spring, and, we really hope, through at the 
WHITE Frosts of June, in 1859,—and now comes 
out in the Farmer, greatly rejoiced, with nearly 
half of the alphabet to his name, All hail to the 
man of such indomitable courage and perseverance! 

It will be remembered that the case of the old 
fashioned scythe and sickle was pretty well made 
out, and not much damaged in the last year’s con- 
troversy; and since we are not willing to take up 
much room in the columns of the Farmer upon 
the subject at present, we will simply off-set those 
few facts and figures, set forth recently by the man 
of alphabetical notoriety, and let the subject rest till 
& more convenient season. Mr. Nicuots tells how, 
out in his countsy, he and his neighbors have saved 
their time and strength by cutting their grass and 





shall acknowledge that the first cross is of no virtue, 
I have frequently bred up from common ewes, 
and have found that the first cross is far better than 
the second or third, which often disappoints by 
unexpectedly receiving the bad points of the infe- 
rior ancestors, And I should never think of striv- 
ing to obtain a good flock by breeding up for years 
from common ewes, when it is so easy to have pure 
blood on both sides, in which case the object is 
attained at once. J. 0 





Gapes In Cuickens.—For this disease a corres- 
pondent of the Country Gentleman says: Take 
common black pepper, ground; one-half a tea- 
spoonful to a grown ben, and vary the dose aecord- 
ing to the age of the patient. 
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PREVENT RATS, MICE, AND INSECTS, WORKING 
= IN THE GRANERY. 





Tuxse live pests are a great eye-sore to all farm- 
ers and grain dealers, and a little care and trouble 
will keep them away, and at the same time the 
remedy will be a benefit to most kinds of coarse 
grain. For the benefit of those who would like to 
keep grain all summer, or a year, I will, in a brief 
manner, give the course to pursue, that the loss by 
these little thieves may be comparatively small. 

After the grain is in the bin and made level and 
smooth, put on the top about four quarts of fresh 
slaked lime; let this be spread evenly over the grain. 
This will keep out rats and mice in a bin that con- 
tains one hundred bushels. This lime must be 
slaked so it looks like flour fresh from the miller’s 
bolt. If the lime is left upon the surface of the 
grain, the rats and mice will not skip and play there 
a great deal before they will have to sneeze some ; 
and, further than this, there is always enough 
grease‘or oily substance remaining upon the feet 
of rats and mice to make the lime adhere to them. 
After they have been once into it they will not 
return again the second time. You may likewise 
throw this lime about their haunts with much 
benefit; but if insects are to be kept out, you must 
mix the lime with the grain as you put it in the 
bin, and shovel it through and through until it is 
mixed thoroughly; then place on the top four 
quarts of the slaked lime. Four quarts of un- 
slaked lime is sufficient for one hundred bushels of 
grain; and it will do no hurt in many kinds of 
grain if it is never taken out, for it is an alkali 
which is good for botts in horses. It will neutralize 
the acid in hog swill, and prevent their vomiting; 
and, in fact, this small quantity of Jime would be a 
benefit to most kinds of stock if it should be ground 
with the grain. 

If you apply the lime to wheat, buckwheat and 
corn, or the like, and do not want it in the grain, 
get out your fanning mill and run it through. 

To slake lime perfectly, put it into a tight, stout 
vessel and pour on boiling water, about half as 
much water as lime in bulk; cover up the lime as 
soon as the water is in, and leave it until cool. 
Good’ unslaked lime will more than double its 
dimensions when well slaked. A. L. SMITH. 


STONE FENCES. 


Epitors GeneskE Farmer:—I notice several of 
your correspondents have written on this subject, 
and with your permission I will explain the manner 
in which we construct stone fences “down east ;” 
not that ours is a new or superior method; for with 
us superiority must often yield to expediency. 

Many of our farms are abundantly supplied with 
“rough material” for wall. Indeed, I have heard 
of a man who said he had an acre on which were 
stone enough to cover it with wall four feet high ; 
but then, you know, some men will brag. How- 
ever much you may doubt the veracity of the above 
assertion, be assured we are not obliged to use 
wood to help build our stone fences, But 1 wander 
from the subject. 

We build double, half-double, and single wall, 
without trenching. Good double wall is made four 








Some are built three feet on bottom, one and onc- 
half feet on top, and four feet high, depending of 
course upon the taste and means of the builder. 
Half-double wall is made two feet at bottom, one 
foot and a half at two and a half feet frora bottom, 
and from thence built singly to the required 
height—four, or four and a half teet. 

The size of single wall depends upon the size of 
stone—the largest being laid at the bottom, then 
the next in size, and so on in regular gradation. 
Such a wall makes as economical a fence as we can 
build, particu'arly for pastures and Jand not tilled, 
as it can be built cheaper, and is more easily re- 
paired than double wall. For a sheep pasture, it 
should be top-poled. By the way, in top-poling a 
double wall for a sheep pasture, the stakes on the 
pasture side of the wall should be driven into the 
ground almost perpendicularly, so as to bring the 
top-pole even with the inner top edge of the wall. 
In double wall, ali stones that are long enough 
should be placed crosswise of the wall for “ binders.” 
Double wall should be “bound” at least twice in 
five feet, including the coping. Half-double should 
be “bound” at two and a half feet, or where the 
singlecommences. Round stone should not be used. 
Small, roundish, field stone should never be put into 
the middle of a wall; for, by means of the frost, 
they act as wedges to press the wall apart. In 
building double wall, some let the stones slope to- 
ward the centre of the wall. They should be placed 
level. Wall “faced” on one side can be built by Jet- 
ting the long stones or “binders” project on the 
opposite side; but to build “double-faced” wall, 
requires considerable care and use of the sledge. 
A thoroughly-constructed stone wall will last 
fifteen or twenty years with but few repairs. 
Belfast, Me., June, 1859. G. E. BRACKETT. 


ONE FARM IN WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—For the benefit of some of 
your subscribers, who have written me on tlie 
subject, I propose giving a short but plain descrip- 
tion of our country. The country is generally 
mountainous, or rather hilly. A good portion, 
however, is good farming land. Some farms are 
situated on the streams and are very rich, and of a 
sandy loam. Other farms, situated on upland, are 
more of a clay soil with, now and then a gravely 
ridge. The land is generally free from stone, ex- 
cepting rocky bluffs or some particular spots.— 
Wheat and Indian corn are the main products ot 
the country. Irish potatoes grow well. Turnips 
grow in abundance. Clover grows well, yet tim- 
othy is the standard grass in this section of country. 
Oats have been considered a very sure and boun- 
tiful crop, but it failed last year owing to the rust. 

There has been but very little snow this winter, 
so little that plowing could be done at almost any 
time. There is very little time in winter but what 
work can be done on the farm to good advantage, 
and very comfortably, too. The summers are very 
temperate. 

Farm lands sell according to location, quality, 
the improvement there is on them, &c. There i- 
now quite a stir in the land market. Farms ma) 
be bought to suit almost any purchaser from 10/ 
to 200, 800 or 500 acres, and ranging from $8 to 








feet on bottom, two feet on top, and five feet high. 


$25 per acre. Itis rather a new country, and farm- 
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of 100 acres with from 25 to 50 acres improved and 
comfortable dwellings can be had for from $6 to 
$10 per acre, and a little farther south land is still 
cheaper. Ellenboro is our marketing place, wherz 
every kind of farm produce brings a good price. 

The country is well timbered, white oak, hickory, 
sugar maple, walnut, black cak, and beautiful pop- 
lar timber in abundance, and this is considered 
one of the very healthiest countries. I have lived 
in the country fifteen years, and during that time 
there has been very little sickness; and although 
this is a slave state, there are not over thirty col- 
ored persons in this county. We are in what we 
call Western Virginia, twenty miles from the Ohio 
river, about sixty miles below Wheeling, and thirty- 
six miles from Marietta. There are five excellent 
flouring mills within four miles of us, and the 
country is well supplied with saw mills. Two 
steam mills within three miles of us continually 
sending off flour to the Baltimore market. Should 
persons wishing to move here wish to make any 
further inquiry concerning our country, I will 
cheerfully furnish them with all the information 
they require either through the columns of the 
Farmer, or personally, by letter. 


Ritchie Court House, Virginia. J. M. WOODS. 





FEEDING CALVES—ONCE MORE. 


Eorrors Gengser Farmer :—Believing that fur- 
ther controversy between Mr. Maynarp and my- 
self on calf feeding, will not be interesting to your 
readers, I shall only trouble you with a line or two 
on the subject. If Mr. M. thinks he can raise 
better (or as good) calves with his methed as I 
can with mine, why does he not say so? I think 
I can not. I have seen calves raised with all sorts 
of feeding, for twenty-five years past, in England 
and Canada, and therefore ought to know some- 
thing about it; and I can inform Mr. M. that I 
find no difliculty in carrying out the plan which so 
much astonishes him. But Mr. M. has miscon- 
strued my statements, as any candid reader may 
see, in paragraphs four, five, and seven, of his last 
letter; hence the difficulty he has in understand- 
ing them. 

dut as Mr. M. truly thinks the game is not worth 
the ammunition, I purpose to carry it no further, 
but will state, for his information, that my name 
and post office address is, Josnva Norrisu, Eden 
Mills, C. W., wrehe I shall be most happy to receive 
a letter from him at any time on this important 
subject, and if ever he does come this way I hope 
he will call and see the calves. J. N. 

Nassagaweya, C. W., June 6th, 1859. 

P. S.—In a communication I sent you as answers 
to some of the inquiries of J. 8., and published ia 
the June number, page 181, the first word in the 
last line should be weeks instead of months. 





Povu.try.—A correspondent says it does not pay 
to keep poultry in large numbers on a farm, as they 
require too much attending to if kept confined in a 
yard; and if not, they range over the farm, doing 
a great deal of damage at seed time and harvest. 
He says a small number kept close, and well sup- 
plied with animal food to keep them constantly lay- 
ing, will pay best. The rule should be to keep enough 
to pick up food that would otherwise be wasted. 


TS 
HOW TO RUIN AN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

Tue dilapidated condition of very m 
County Agricultural Societies may teen pe 
ble food for reflection—both to those who hays 
run them down, and to those who wish to build 
them up. And it may even be well for some wh 
do not desire to break down these institutions, t 
know how the thing can be done! Well; here ane 
some things that the writer thinks have had, or 
may have, a tendency that way: 

1. Charging more for membership on the day of 
the fair, than is required if paid earlier. This can 
not fail to create dissatisfaction—and a dissatisfied 
member, if to be retained at all, can never be an 
efficient laborer in the cause. Moreover, the ruil 
can not be uniformly enforced. One (who under. 
stands the game) will go to a town committee man 
and pay the usual fee, even on the moment of mak- 
ing his entry,—while another, walking up to the 
higher authority, has to pay double. Such trans. 
actions will leak out—and, of course, must give 
honest men a bad impression of the managers, 
Thus, dissatisfaction will be made general. 

2. Take advantage of any mistake a member may 
make, such as getting his entry into the wrong 
class,—entrusting his member fee to an agent who 
fails to have it credited in time,—leaving his certi- 
ficate of membership at home,—being unable to 
get his article or animal on the ground at the 
moment,—or any other trifle that might shut him 
out from competing for the Society’s premiums, 

3. Select judges who will favor the locality where 
the fair is held. 

4. Go largely into permanent fixtures; and, if 
you can not pay for them out of the funds furnished 
by the state, just repudiate the premiums you have 
awarded. 

5. Raise all the funds you can by life member- 
sbips. 

6. If funds grow short, double your member- 
ship fee. 

7. If this don’t do the thing up, conclude to sus- 
pend offering premiums. And, finally, if you are 
aware your show is a failure, 

8. Admit no soul within your grounds until you 
get the dollar! Those who have been taken im 
will then be ashamed to expose the se//, and your 
empty tent will be thronged for this time, if not 
for next! tt Lm 








Feep tne Lanp aNp IT Witt. Frep You.—The 
Homestead well observes, “‘The true economy with 
land is to treat it as you would a laborer, from 
whom you wanted the most work. Let it be well 
fed, and there is much less danger of over feeding, 
than there is in case of men or animals. No more 
should be cultivated than can be stuffed with a 
full supply ot plant food. The sun and atmosphere 
are all ready to give you eighty bushels of corn to 
the acre, and it will not cost a penny more to draw 
upon them for the necessary amount of heat, light, 
carbon, and mosture to make this quantity of grain, 
than to make twenty bushels. Here is an inex- 
haustible store house of riches, and a well fed soil 
is the key to unlock its treasures. Give to the soil 
generously and persistently, and it will give unto 
you ‘good measure, pressed down and rupning 





over.’” 
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DESIGN FOR A FARM HOUSE. 


A FARM HOUSE. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The above is an elevation and 
plan of a piain but roomy house, such a one as 
will suit the farmer as well as the gentleman. It 
is built of brick, on stone foundations; the walls 
are one brick thick, strapped and lathed inside, 
which is better and more comfortable than two 
bricks thick, and plastered on the bare wall. The 
rooms are all on one floor, and lofty and well ven- 
tilated; the center chimney being a double flue, 
one fiue for the stove pipes from the various center 
rooms and hall, and the other flue having an ad- 
justable ventilator opening into the middle passage. 

he building seen on the right is a frame 60 by 14, 
containing at one end a bed-room for laborers, 
12 by 12; then a summer kitchen, 12 by 18, fitted 
with a large boiler, and used in winter for cooking 
food for stock; the remaining 30 feet being used 
as a wood-shed. 
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GROUND PLAN. 


Description or Pran.—1, hall, 6 by 22; 2, par- 
lor, 17 by 15; 8, bed-room, 15 by 14; 4, living 
room, 20 by 14; 5, 6, and 8, bed-rooms; 7, kitchen, 
17 by 17; 9, pantry, 6 by 14: 10, 10, 10, closets; 
11, passage, 4 feet wide, with an open arch to hall, 
and separted from the kitchen by a glass door. 
There is a cellar and milk-room under 7, 8, and 9, 
stone walled, with cement floor, and entered from 
the pantry by a staircase with trap door, and from 
the outside by a staircase close beside the back 
door, built over, and with double doors. The 
rooms over the cellar could have the ceilings lower, 
if desired, which would give a loft over them for 


ripening fruit, and accessible by a ladder through 
trap door in the kitchen ceiling. 

This design is a slight alteration in the plan of 
the residence of Dr. MacxgLoan, Ancaster, O. W., 
which was erected in 1853, of the very best mate- 
rials, and cost $1,800, including venetian blinda 
and verandah, D. F. 





Excettent Apvice to Farmers.— At a recent 
term of the Circuit Court, in Chautauque county, 
at which a number of young men were convicted 
of crime and sentenced to the Western House of 
Refuge in this city, or to the State Prison at Au- 
burn, the Hon. R. P. Marvin gave the spectators 
the following excellent advice, which cannot be 
too often repeated or too earnestly put in practice. 
Said his Honor: 

Before sentencing these boys, I have a few words 
to say to the men of Chautauque county, the agri- 
culturists in particular, some of whom are here 
to-day, looking on at the saddest scene it has been 
my lot to see in this county; so many boys, farm- 
ers’ sons, too, all of thei, to be sent to the Peni- 
tentiary for stealing and burglary. 

Farmers of Chautauque county, when your boys 
get large enough to work, find work for them at 
home. On no account let them go into the village 
to work; nor let them go to teaming. I care not 
if they can get $50 per month; it will be a dead 
loss. They will just as surely follow the example 
of these boys now before you, as they leave the 
sacred and restraining influences of home. Give 
them plenty of good books and papers, make home 
pleasant, and keep them there until they are of age 
and have the wisdom to resist the tempation of high 
wages on the road or in a tavern, but obtained at 
the expense of good character. 





Ir is never profitable to breed inferior animals 
of any kind. If a-man is not able to purchase im- 
proved or blooded stock, he should not hesitate to 
do the best he may with such as he has. Seek to 
develop and combine the good qualities of all in 





their breeding. 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Tumniwe Ferorr.—Dwarf pear trees are loaded 
with fruit, and will require much thinning. It is 
1 great mistake to let the trees bear all they will. 
The fruit is small, and poor in quality, and the tree 
so weakened that it will bear very little next year. 
Many trees we have seen this summer will require 
the removal of two-thirds of the fruit. Cut or 
pinch out the smaller and imperfect fruit first, but 
do not spare even those that are large and fine 
when too thick. Let the fruit be evenly distributed 
on the tree and on the different branches. Dwarf 
pears set out last fall or this spring will frequently 
set fruit, but it should not be allowed to mature, 
or at least not more than two or three specimens 
yn a tree. 

The same remarks will apply to dwarf apple 
trees. All dwarfed trees have a tendency to over- 
bear and exhaust themselves. But though of 
greater importance, the process of thinning fruit 
should not be confined to dwarf trees. It is very 
beneficial in all cases where trees are heavily loaded. 
The reason why apple trees so generally bear fruit 
only on alternate years, is that they are allowed to 
mature such a large crop one year that the trees 
are exhausted and will not bear the next year. 
If half the crop was removed, other things being 
the same, they would bear every year. 








Summer Prvnine is too much neglected. Pinch 
off the ends of too vigorous and irregular shoots, 
and train the tree into good shape. It promotes 
fruitfulness, and saves the necessity of much winter 
pruning. The shoots of grape vines, if not already 
done, should be pinched off, leaving two or three 
leaves above the bunch. If attacked with mildew. 
apply sulphur immediately. 

STRAWBERRY BEDS, as soon as the fruit is off, 
should receive attention. Keep down the weeds 
ind cut off the runners, unless they are required 

» form new beds. If the system of “culture in 
alternate strips” is adopted, the runners should be 
thinned out when too thick, and kept free from 


weeds, and allowed to get well rooted before the 





a 
old plants are spaded under, say about the middle 


of August. 

LayeninG is one of the best methods of propagat. 
ing many ornamental shrubs, roses, grape vines, &o, 
Spade and prepare the ground around the plant; 
bend down some of the shoots of new wood and 
fasten them in the ground with a peg. If aslit be 
made half through the shoot, just below a bud, and 
extending an inch or so above the bud, it will root 
sooner and more freely. The top of the layered 
shoot should be put in an erect position above the 
ground, so that the slit made below will be kept 
open; the sap is thus arrested at the cut part, and 
goes to form roots. 

Dauttas, and all tall-growing plants, should be 
staked and carefully tied up, or they will break 
down when their heads are heavy with bloom. 

KEEP THE GROUND CLEAN.—Weeds rob the soi] 
of moisture and the food of more useful plants— 
a trite truth better expressed by the great dra- 


matist. 
“ Go root away 
The noisome weeds, that without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers.” 


Late Peas may be sown on good, deep, rich soil. 
Dwarf Blue Imperial and Knight’s Dwarf Mar- 
row are good varieties for late crop. 

Dwarr Beans and Sweet Corn may still be 
planted; and also the seeds of cucumbers for 
pickling. 

Ce.trery.—It not already done, prepare trenches 
for celery. Dig the trenches eighteen inches deep, 
fill in with six or eight inches of well-rotted man- 
ure, and cover with four or five inches of rich sur- 
face soil. Set out the plants in a single row, about 
afoot apart in the trenches. The London gard- 
eners sometimes make the trenches three or four 
feet wide, and plant three or four rows in each 
trench. It involves too much trouble, however, in 
earthing up to be practical in this country, unless 
it is impossible otherwise to obtain sufficient space. 

The plant grows very slowly at first, and will 
need watering if the weather is dry. Stir the soil 
with the hoe, and apply the water a few inches 
from the plants so as to avoid washing the earth 
into the hearts of the celery. In this, as in all 
other cases, give a thorough soaking, so that the 
water will penetrate to the roots. Slight waterings 
are generally worse than useless. 

Caspaces for the main crop may now be set 
out. Grubs are apt to be very destructive to them 
in the early part of this month. A correspondent 
says: “If the roots, at the time of transplanting, 
are dipped in fish oil and then in plaster of Paris, 
it will not only annoy the worms and keep them 
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away, but also prove beneficial as a manure, By 
the middle of July grab worms will be harmless, 
and this is the best time for transplanting late 
cabbages.” 

Musrarp, Cress, and Rapisnes, may still be 
sown, and will do well on the north side of a 
board fence. 

Mexoxs should be thinned out to two or three 
in each hill; draw earth from time te time around 
the hills and about the roots of the plants. As 
soon as the plants have spread into branches, stop 
them by pinching off the top of the first runner 
bud. This will strengthen the plants, and cause 
them to fruit early. After which, keep the ground 
clear from weeds by frequent hoeing. If you wish 
to save the seed, care must be taken not to plant 
the different sorts near each other, or cucumbers, 
squashes, and gourds. The impregnation of the 
blessoms is an imperative process in melon-grow- 
ing. The female flowers are known by the appear- 
ance ef the embryo fruit at their base. The best 
situated of these should be selected, and, after 
carefully divesting the male blossom of its corolla, 
its farina sheuld be brought into contact with the 
center of the female flower, during the heat of the 
day, when the flowers are quite dry and the sun at 
its greatest power. The operation should com- 
mence when from six to ten female flowers are 
found on the plant; and when it is perceived that 
four fruit is secured on each plant, which will be 
known by the rapid swelling of the embryo fruit, 
the whole of the blossoms, male and female, should 
be cut off as they appear, that the strength of the 
plant may be directed entirely to the formation of 
the fruit. The production of unnecessary blossoms 
weakens the plant the same as the production of 
fruit. The shoots on which the fruit is set and 
swelling should be pinched off three or four eyes 
above the fruit. Stop all lateral shoots, from time 
to time, to prevent confusion, as well as cut out 
all coarse shoots which are not wanted. The 
greatest care should be taken of the foliage, expos- 
ing it as much as possible to the sun. Watering 
is an important matter, both as regards the roots 
and foliage, and should be applied very gently with 
a syringe, more resembling a copious dew than a 
shower from a watering pot. Where the melons 
are grown on the surface of the soil, care should 
be taken that a piece of tile, slate, or a shingle, be 
placed under each melon as soon as it has began to 
swell, to prevent its damping and rotting off; and 
as the fruit increases in size, it may be elevated 
above the leaves, that it may fully enjoy the light 
and air, Until the full complement of fruit is 





fairly set and beginning to swell, the branches may 
be kept thin and the plants not excited by liquid 
manure; but after that the plants may be allowed 
greater latitude, and be more excited in their 
growth, 





WORK IN THE FLOWER GARDEN, &., FOR JULY 


GREEN-HOUSE plants will need daily care at this 
time, and may be watered every evening in dry 
weather. Geraniums, that have grown large and 
unwieldly, may be pruned. Garden roses, having 
done flowering for the season, may now be pruned, 
Cut out all old and exhausted wood, and shorten 
such shoots as have flowered, to a good, fresh, 
strong bud. All wood that grows after this prun- 
ing will ripen perfectly, and produce large flowers 
the next season. The flower garden should be 
kept neat and clean, and all weeds extirpated by 
pulling by hand, and tall-growing plants and run- 
ners neatly tied to stakes. Watering is always 
beneficial in dry weather, if done in the evening, 
and the shrubs and plants thoroughly drenched 
about the roots. Carnations, pinks, and such plants 
as are propagated by layers, should be layered this 
month, if new plants are desired. 

Many kinds of cuttings, as geraniums, roses, and 
exotic shrubs, may still be planted with success, 

Such bulbous roots in pots, whose foliage has 
withered, may be kept dry until the period of re- 
germination; others may be taken up as soon as 
ripe, and dried for autumn planting. 

Asters, balsams, &c., grown in frames, may now 
be set out to fill up vacant places in the border, 
where spring-flowering bulbs have gone out of 
bloom. 

Dahlias require to be staked up and kept pruned 
of all superfluous shoots. 

Hollyhocks are a beautiful ornament in a garden, 
where care is taken in selecting the sorts and group- 
ing them together. They are better to be kept 
tied up to stout stakes and have a liberal watering, 
as also should pansies. 

Hersacreovs Prants.—THovey’s Magazine of 
Horticulture speeks a good word for the too much 
neglected herbaceous plants, many of the old favor- 
ites of which it says are disappearing from onr 
gardens, to make room for verbenas, scarlet gera- 
niums, and other showy flowers. 

“Where are the stately foxgloves, with their tall 
spikes of nodding bells, displaying their leopard- 
like spotting, in which the bee 
“makes her sweet music ?” 


These are now rarely seen, though extremely 
showy; with the improvement which has been 
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made in the origination of new sorta, they are 
truly elegant. 

“The Columbine (Aguilegia) too, in its variety 
of colors, is becoming more rare every year; and 
our beautiful native species, A. Canadensis, whose 
pendant scarlet and yellow flowers enliven many a 
hill-side in June, has ever been scarce in culti- 
vated grounds, . 

“The Sweet Rocket, (Hesperis) except in its old 
single state, which, though pretty, does not com- 
pare with the double, is not often seen: the double 
is one of the sweetest 
of herbaceous plants, 
and as beautiful as it is 
fragrant. Canterbury 
bells, ragged robin, 
lychnis, monkshood, 
honesty, &c., are more 
of the old favorites. 

“These we name as 
a few of such as were 
once common, indeed 
almost the only kinds 
in some gardens, but 
now rarely seen, only 
as we recede from the 
places where fashion 
holds her sway, in 
the neighborhood of 
splendid villas, to the 
cottage in the country, 
where, tended by fair 
hands, yet happily ig- 
norant of the Whitle- 
via, Eucharidium, and 
similar hard named and 
far less beautiful flow- 
ers, they flourish and 
display their familiar 
forms and colors. 

“Tt is the fault that we overlook the smaller, 
more delicate, and exquisitely beautiful species and 
varieties in our eager desire for the large and 
showy; some of them common, but the greater 
part almost unknown in our American gardens, 
and never seen only in the grounds of the true 
lover of elegant flowers. These are the Hepaticas 
(Anemone), Gentians, Epimediums, Violets, Fair 
Maids of France (Ranunculus), Double Primroses, 
Betonicas, &c., and our own native plants, Asclep- 
ias tuberosa, Trilliums, Dodecantheons, Spig6lia, 
Anemone thalictroides, Cypripediums, &c, All 
or any of these, added to the more popular and 
familiar kinds, render the garden doubly attractive. 

“Let the garden be, as it easily may, what the 
poet describes it: 


“ From sapling trees, with lucid foliage crowned, 
Gay lights and shadows trembled on the ground ; 
Up the tall stems luxuriant creepers run, 

To hang their silver blogsoms in the sun; 

Deep velvet verdure clad the turf beneath, 

Where trodden flowers their richest odor breathes ; 
O’er all, the bees with murmuring music flew 
From bell to bell to sip the honeyed dew.” 


“We close with a few hints as to their cultiva- 
tion. Herbaceous plants, in general, are of the 
simplest treatment. Most of them will grow in 
any common garden soil, slightly enriched by old 
manure, or, what is better, leaf mould. Every 
two years they should be taken up, carefully di- 








GOLDEN-TWIGGED LINDEN, 





———— 
vided and reset; such quick-growing sorts as 
phioxes, asters, rudbeckias, veronicas, lar 
&c., should have more room than the others, aa 
when coming into bloom have their stems tied u 
to neat stakes. Ifthe ground is trenched they wi 
grow the better, though this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. Many of them, if headed down directly the 
are done blooming, will give a succession of flowers 
later in the season; such as do not, should have 
their old stems cut away. The biennials, such g: 
foxgloves, canterbury bells, sweet williams, holly. 
hocks, &e., should be 
raised from seed eye 
year, in June, or as late 
as August, though they 
will make stronger 
plants if sown early, 

“The more delicate 
kinds require more 
careful management, 
and are particular gs 
to soil. The Hepaticas, 
Anemonies, Dodecath. 
eons, Epimediums,TriJ- 
liums, &c., like a peaty 
earth, and a half shady 
situation, where they 
not only remain in 
bloom a much longer 
time, but are healthier 
and more robust plants 
indeed, under the same 
cultivation of the gross- 
er growing kinds, they 
often die out, which ac- 
counts for their being 
more rare. They will, 
however, well repay 
any care that may be 
bestowed upon them. 

“October is the best time to divide and reset 
herbaceous plants; they get well established in the 
ground before winter.” 


GOLDEN-TWIGGED LINDEN OR LIME TREE 


In the Genesee Farmer for 1857, p. 94, we gave a cut 
and description of the European Linden. We need 
add nothing to what was then said of its value and 
beauty as a shade and ornamental tree. We have 
now the pleasure of presenting our readers with 4 
cut of the golden-twigged European Lime tree 
(Tilia aurea). It differs from the former in the 
yellowness of its twigs, and in its less vigorous 
growth. It is a beautiful tree anywhere, but more 
especially on a lawn, where the color of its branches 
forms a pleasing contrast. The specimen from 
which our cut is taken is 10 feet high, We need 
hardly say that our common basswood is a lime or 
linden tree. In some parts of England it is called 
“bast,” because ropes are made from its bark. It 
received its modern name Lime or Linden in honor 
of Lrynxzvs, the celebrated Swedish botanist.— 
There are few trees so fragrant as the Europess 
Lime, and none more beautiful as a shade tree. 
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AMERICAN LIVE OAK. 


AMERICAN LIVE OAK. 

Tue Green or Live Oak (Quercus virens) is con- 
fined to the maritime parts of the Southern States. 
Its most northern boundary is Norfolk, in Virginia, 
from whence it spreads along the coast for a dis- 
tance of 1500 or 1800 miles, stretching beyond the 
mouth of the Mississippi. The sea air seems essen- 
tial to its existence, for it is rarely found in forests 
on the main land, and never, it is believed, more 
than from 15 to 20 miles from the sea, Srvart, 
n his Three Years in North America, thus speaks 
of the Live Oak, in describing his journey form 
Washington to Charleston: “On this day’s jour- 





that the Americans showed the great anxiety, 
which was at last gratified in 1819, to add Florida 
to their extensive territory, and which has led the 
general government, since its acquirement, to lay 
out very large sums in the preservation and estab- 
lishment of live oak plantations in Florida.” 
According to Micnavx, the live oak is much 
stronger and comparatively more durable than even 
the white oak, and is more esteemed for ship build- 
ing than any other wood in the United States. 
Caressy, in his Natural History of Carolina, 
describes it as a pyramidal tree 40 feet high, in the 
salt marshes of Carolina. Te adds that the acorns 


ney, I first saw, and in great numbers, the most! are remarkably sweet, and were used by the In- 


valuable of American trees, the Quercus virens, 
the most durable of oaks. It flourishes most on 
lands adjacent to salt water. It is almost as heavy 
as lignum vite (Guaiacum officinale). Its trunk is 
generally not long; but its crooked branches fre- 
quently spread over more than a quarter of an 
acre of ground. The wood of this tree is almost 
incorruptible. It was on account of the abundance 
of this tree in Fiorida, fit for building ships of war, 





dians to thicken their venison soup, ang for exprese- 
ing an oil which was very much like the oil of 
sweet almonds. The acorns are of an elongated 
oval form, nearly black, contained in greyish cups. 
They are very abundant, and germinate with such 
ease that, if the weather is wet at the season of 
maturity, many acorns are found on the trees with 


the radicle unfolded. 





As shown in our engraving, the live oak forms a 
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LEAVES AND 


FRUIT OF THE LIVE OAK. 


beautiful park tree in the Southern States, growing 
about 40 feet high, with a rather wide and low 
head. Its thick oval leaves are evergreen, and it 
is to be regretted that this valuable tree will not 
stand our northern winters. 





THE WILD FLOWERS OF ENGLAND.* 





This is a very beautiful, very truthfal, and very 
useful little book, and we fully believe, as stated in 
the preface to this new edition, that “‘ many readers 
perceived new beauties, and acquired new associa- 
tions which made their meeting with our favorite 
field flowers more interesting, and more joyous,” 
since they perused its pages. That our readers 
may judge for themselves, we extract the following: 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


“ That name, it speaks in accents dear 
Of love, and hope, and joy, and fear; 
It softly tells an absent friend 
That links of love should never rend; 
Its whispers waft on swelling breeze, 
O’er hill, and dale, by land and seas, 
Forget-me-not! 


“Gem of the rill! we love to greet 
Thy blossoms smiling at our feet. 
We fancy to thy flow’ret given 
A semblance of the azure heaven ; 
And deem thine eye of a to be 
The star that gleams so brilliantly.” 
—Bouquet des Sowvenirs, 

“ The romantic story with which the Forget-me- 
not is connected has made it known to thousands 
who, perhaps, would never otherwise have become 
acquainted with its existeuce. Independent, how- 
ever, of the fame thus attached to it, when once 
seen and noticed, its own beauty would gain for it 
a place in the memory. The bright blue of the 
flowers, and their rich golden centres, render them 
individually an object to be admired; and as they 
gradually unfold themselves at the curled extremity 





*Tur Witp FLowens or ENGLanp, or Favorite Field Flowers 
popularly described. By the Rev. R. Tyas, M. A., &. With 
twelve highly-colored groups of flowers by J. AnpzEws, F. H. 8. 
London: Hounston & Wricurt, 





of the stem, where they are arranged in two rows 
and alternately, on foot-stalks, their appearance j; 
truly beautiful; but when the plants in bloom are « 
numerous as to form a sort of fringe on the margin 
of a rivulet, as we have seen them, words cannoj 
convey an adequate idea of the effect. They are 
in truth, very ornamental, and cannot feil to wip 
the favor of every rambler who strolls where 
seen, 
* By rivulet, or spring, or wet road-side, 

That blne and bright-ey’d flow-ret of the brook, 

Hope’s gentle gem, the sweet * Forget-me-not.’’ 

“ The incident already referred to as having ren- 
dered this flower so well known, and which, we 
are told, gave rise to the present name, is said to 
have occurred on the banks of the Danube. Two 
betrothed lovers were strolling along, on a pleasant 
summer’s evening in the delightful month of June, 
engaged in agreeable and affectionate conversation, 
when they observed the pretty flower of the Water 
Scorpion Grass apparently floating on the water, 
The bride elect looked upon the flower with admi- 
ration, and, supposing it to be detached, regarded 
it as being carried to destruction; her lover, 
regretting its fate, and wishing to preserve it, was 
induced to jump into the river; but as he seized the 
flower, he sunk beneath the stream; making a final 
effort, he threw the flower on the bank, repeating, 
as he was sinking for the last time, the words, 
* Vergiss mich nicht.’ Since this event, the Ger- 
mans have called the flower Vergissmeinnicht, and 
we, translating the word, Forget-me-not. 

“The circumstance whence this flower derived 
its name, and the name itself, have ade it a favor- 
ite with German poets. GoxrrTue, in his ‘ Lay of 
the Imprisoned Knight,’ represents it to be the 
choice flower of the lady whose praises are 
rehearsed. We insert Lord F. Leveson Gowsgr’s 
translation of these lines: 

* Ah! well I know the loveliest flower, 
The fairest of the fair, 

Of all that deck my lady’s bower, 
Or bind her floating hair. 


* Not on the mountain’s shelving side, 
Nor in the cultivated ground, 
Nor in the garden’s painted pride, 
The flower I seek is found. 


* Where time on sorrow's page of gloom 
Has fixed his envious lot, 

Or swept the record from the tomb, 
It says, Forget-me-not. 


£ And this is still the loveliest flower, 
The farrest of the fair, 

Of all that deck my lady’s bower, 
Or bind her floating hair. 





La Beans.—Our esteemed correspondent, J. 
C. Apams, of Allegany Co., N. Y., writes us that 
he finds it better not to pole Lima beans. He says: 
‘When they have nothing to cling to or climb 
upon, they bloom and set upon the main stalks, 
the same as string beans. I have raised both the 
Lima and Quail-head beans without poles with 
marked success.” Another correspondent, E. P. 
B., says: “It is a good plan to pinch off the ends 
of the vines when they have reached the top of the 
pole, as otherwise they continue growing until 
killed by the frost, thus weakening the vines, while 
the topmost portions seldom amount to much.” 
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A CHEAP COLD GRAPERY. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In answer to your request 
in the February number, I send you & description 
of my cold grapery. It is 16 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, 
$ ft. high in front, and 8 ft. high at the back. The 
roof is firmly fixed, and it is ventilated by shutters 
in front and rear nearly one-half the length of the 
puilding. I had the advantage of a garden wall 4 
ft. high at one end and the rear, which saved some 
900 ft. of lumber and about a day’s work in con- 
structing the vinery, as the frame 1s the same, only 
not so high. I put no labor on it myself, hence I 
had to pay for every turn done at it, which enabled 
me to know the exact expense of its construction. 
The timbers I took from the wood pile, but allowed 
as much in my account as it would cost to get an 
equal quality at the lumber yard. — The border was 
dug out 2} ft. deep all of the inside and 4 ft. out- 
side, and filled up with compost, sods, rubbish, &c. 
That cost but little, and made a very rich border. 
Four vines cost me $3, which I reckon in account. 
I have lost the account of the items for lumber, 
glass, putty, nails, &c.; otherwise I would give 
you them. The carpenter was employed 12 days, 
at 90 cts. per day; the digging and filling 6 days, 
at 50 cts. per day. The whole cost, boarding and 
all, was a few cents less than $33. 

After the granes are set, and the weather is set- 
tled, I generally have the shutters open, in front 
and back, day and night, for months together; and 
pay no more attention to it than to keep the border 
moist, and once a week syringe the vines with soap 
suds and floured sulphur, drenching them com- 
pletely. 

I find that my vinery is exactly described in your 
last Rural Annual, except that I have the posts 
mortised in the sill instead of planted in the ground, 
and the plates mortised on the top of posts. I used 
7 by 9 glass, and have five courses of glass between 
each rafter. (See a description in Thomas's Fruit 
Culturist for the roof.) I also find the true meth- 
od of ventilating a cold grapery given in the last 
Rural Annual ; but instead of nailing the shutters 
open, to keep servants from shutting or closing 
them too much and too long, I would advise every 
one to attend to his own vinery, and he will soon 
find a pleasure in it that he will in no wise abandon, 
or allow another to share with him. B. F. B. 

Pughtown., Pa., March, 1859, 





Gas Tar.— The value of gas tar judiciously ap- 
plied for the prevention of insect attacks on fruits 
and vegetables has been admitted for years. Like 
many other valuable applications, many persons 
used it without skill, and being of a very caustic 
nature, it injured their trees, Experience has 
shown a safe method of applying it, which is re- 
commended by many skilifal cultivators who have 
tried it. The plan is to smear rags with the tar, 
and hang them in the branches of trees likely to 
be infested with the circulio. We are assured that 
this has checked their depredations on the plum 
crop to a sensible extent this season. Gas tar is 
also successfully employed on other vegetables to 
chase off insects, as its odor is very offensive to 
them, A correspondent has kindly offered to fur- 
nish his method of applying it to squashes, cucum- 
bers, &c.— Country Gentleman, 








DECEPTION IN PRACTICE. 


Many men, at this present age of the world, are 
studying deception continually, and a few can prac- 
tice it very well. Among these practitioners may 
be found the venders of fruit trees, vines, and gar- 
den seeds. How long they will continue to prac- 
tice this deception upon the unsuspecting farmers 
and gardeners, is yet to be seen; but enough has 
been done to justify the deceived purchaser in 
taking a stand in self-defence, for when old estab- 
lished salesmen and firms get down in practice of 
obtaining a few shillings under false pretences, like 
they have the past season, it is then time the unsus- 
pecting farmer is put upon his guard. 

Having been deceived and provoked by these 
deceivers, in times past, it is natural I should feel a 
little sore over it; and I have concluded to keep 
my eyes open the next season, to see and keep an 
account of these deceptions, and if I find them on 
the increase I shall present a list of the men and 
their articles for publication in the next January 
number of the Genesee Farmer. But 1 suppose 
when brought before the public, individually, they 
will try hard to plead justification by the way of 
mistakes, &c.; but the deceived ones will find in 
seven cases out of ten the deception is in some 
new, costly and scarce article. For example: you 
purchase a pound of what is represented to be cow 
horn turnip seed, and after great preparation of 
ground, d&c., they turn out to be a poor, insignifi- 
cant radish. This would be an intended mistake, 
without doubt; but if you should purchase a pound 
of radish or mustard seed and it should turn out 
to be cow horn turnip, then it would probably be 
a mistake. 

But, kind reader, you will not be often deceived 
in this way. Now, in the coming season, Delaware 
and Rebecca grapes will be in great demand, and 
how many will get deceived I know not; but if 
all would lay their case before the public by the 
way of some agricultural paper, these deceivers 
would be headed off, for a paper that has a wide 
circulation is a great tell tale. A. L. SMITH. 


Evcrowe Bartonrowes.—A fine addition among 
yellow-flowering plants is Eucroide Bartonioides. 
It can be treated as an annual, flowering the end 
of summer and fall months, and may be lifted 
before frost, and placed in a warm window or 
green-house, and it will flower all winter. The 
seed is cheap, and may be bought at the principal 
seed stores, It can be grown by every cottager. * 








WE are not acquainted with the plant here men- 
tioned, and do not think the seed is commonly 
kept for sale by seedsmen in this vicinity. The 
name for it by Lovpon is Microsperma bartoniotdes, 
On examining the seed catalogue of Hovey & Co., 
of Boston, we find this seed advertised at ten cents 
per package. We thank our correspondent for 
alluding to it, and should be happy to hear more 
from him in reference to it. 





Lavy Bues feed upon the aphis which is such a 
pest in gardens and green-houses, They should, 
therefore, never be destroyed. 
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GROWING A PEACH NURSERY. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—lIn selecting pits for planting 
a nursery, I prefer those from healthy seedling 
trees and fally ripened fruit, free from any contam- 
ination. The pits should be placed in the ground 
early in autumn, er even later, slightly covered 
with earth, so as te let them freeze during the cold 
weather of winter, in order to burst the shell con- 
taining the pit, which should be taken up in April 
for planting in the nursery. Such pits as are not 
opened by frost sheuld be placed under the hammer 
for that purpose. 

The ground being prepared the same as for corn, 
furrows four feet apart are made for planting the 
pits, which are dropped from seven to ten inches 
apart—the distance required for trees in rows. 

Much cultivation by hoeing is required during 
the first summer, in order to give the trees growth 
enough for inoculating, which is done in August 
and September. Care is required in selecting buds 
for inoculating. None should be used but from 
healthy trees. 

Early the following spring, as the buds begin to 
put out, the tops of the inoculated trees are cut off 
one inch above .the bud, which grows this season, 
with proper cultivation, to the height of from three 
and a half to over six feet, ready for orchard plant- 
ing the same autumn or following spring. Too 
much pruning is injurious to the tree during its 
growth in the nursery the second summer. More 
is required at the time of transplanting into the 
orchard, of which I will give further accounts in 
another number. G. H. LARISON, M. D. 

Sergeantsville, Now Jersey. 





Srrcirio For Bucs on Vives.—Having seen by 
your paper that many truckers in your section are 
anxious to ascertain a simple and sure remedy to 
destroy bugs on squashes, cucumbers, and the like, 
I will give you one which is almost a specific, and 
within the reach of every one, especially those liv- 
ing on the sea-board. 

Procure fresh fish—of any kind whatever, the 
commonest and cheapest just as good—a sufficient 
quantity according to circumstances, say one peck 
to a barrel of water. Let them stand therein a day 
or two, in order to commence decomposition and 
emit their necessarily unpleasant odor; then re- 
move the barrel to your patch, just dampening the 
leaves. 

In addition to driving away the bugs, your 
plants will become green and healthy, and soon 
grow beyond the reach of any future swarm of 
depredators. It may be necessary to use the water 
two or three times in the course of two weeks, but 
remember that every application is equivalent to a 
dressing of manure, which will amply repay for 
the labor, which is very trifling. Fresh fish offal 
is of equal value with the fish.— Cor. Co. Gent. 





Ye ttow Roses.—The Gardeners Chronicle, from 
recent experiments, says that “roses like the Cloth 
of Gold and Isabella Grey demand four things: 
1, a warm rich soil; 2, a southern exposure; 8, 
time; 4, to be protected from the pruning knife ;” 
and asks, “May not these be also the conditions 
——— by the famous old Double Yellow Rose 

erselt ?” 





CHUFA OR EARTH ALMOND. 


Maesrs. Eprrors:—The Chufa (Cyperus esculen. 
tus) is a native of the dry, sandy hills of Spain, 
and was introduced into this country about four 
years ago, by the Patent-office, and distributed by 
it through the Middle, Western and Southern 
States. It has proved itself worthy of cultivation. 
It grows luxuriantly, and yields abandantly. The 
tubers are from one-half to three-fourths of an inch 
in length, of a brown color. They resemble the 
chestnut in taste, being sweet and oily. I think 
the Chufa is valuable on occount of its great pro- 
ductiveness, and freeness from the depredations of 
the numerous insects which are so injurious to the 
vegetables of the kitchen garden. It should, and 
I think will soon, have a place in the garden of 
every farmer who takes any interest in raising such 
things. It isa perennial plant, grows nearly two 
feet high, and very much resembles some of the 
grasses which grow in our swamps. It belongs to 
the same class of plants as the nat-grass (Cyperus 
repens), but has not the power of spreading itself 
as that great pest has. Seventy-five or one hun- 
dred tubers will raise half a bushel or more, 
Poultry are very fond of it, and swine will fatten 
on it. It is planted in many places as food for 
hogs, and let them gather it. F. A. FLEMING, 

Curwenaville, Clearfield Co., Pa. 











Suave Trees Insurntovs to Fruir Trees, —In 
the May number of the Farmer, T. B. 5. wishes to 
know if the shade of Black Walnut would kill fruit 
trees. I think that the shade of the Black Walnut 
or Butternut will kill apple, peach, or pear trees, 
I have planted them in fields three several times, in 
rows with trees, forty feet in squares, and in ten 
years the four apple trees in the angles nearest the 
other trees, died. I think the roots absorb the 
moisture, as they are fast growing trees, and their 
lateral roots extend a great distance from the tree. 
The drippings from the tree have also an injurious 
tendency, as any person that has Black Walnut or 
Butternut growing in their fields can see from the 
effect produced on wheat, rye, corn, or grass, under 
or near the trees. I think, from my experience, 
that they are decidedly poisonous to fruit treee.— 
Z. K., Pittston, Luzerne Vo., Pa, 





Witp Pivm as a Stoox.— A correspondent of 
yours, in a number of the Farmer, some time back, 
wished for information on budding and grafting 
on the wild plum stock. You may inform him 
that they take quite readily either way. I have 
about forty growing that have been treated both 
ways. Some kinds have a tendency to outgrow 
the stock, when budded or grafted high up. I 
budded a stock that was growing by itself, and it 
is now in bearing order, and forms quite a good- 
sized tree, though only two years from the bud. I 
also find that pears take readily on the white thorn, 
and grow fast.—Wa. Raw.ins, Flour Creek, Ky. 





Diearne asout Frurr Trees. —It is not a good 
plan to dig the ground over the roots of garden 
shrubs and fruit trees, as it destroys every surface 
fibre and drives the larger roots downward.— 
Malching, or cultivating with a hoe to keep down 
weeds and let in air and moisture, is better, and 
answers the same purpose. J. 6. 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
[Written for the Genesee Farmer by various Correspondents.] 








To MAKE Oracxers.— Take one egg, one pint 
sweet milk, one tea-cupful lard, a little salt, and 
enough flour to make a stiff-douga. Rub the lard 
and some flour together; then add the egg and 
milk. Add flour and knead well till it is a very 
stiff dough. Then add to this one-half its size of 
light dough, knead them well together, and set 
away to rise. When light, roll out to one-eighth 
of an inch thick, cut in squares, prick with a fork, 
and bake to a crisp. 

Brown Nurs.—Take one and a half tea-cupfals 


sugar, four tea-cupfuls buttermilk, two tea-spoon- 
fuls saleratus, two eggs, a little salt, and flour 


enough to form a dough. Beat the cae light and 


ix them with the milk, add the saleratus, turn 
this into the flour, then add the sugar, and knead 
well. Roll out to one-half inch thick, cut into 
little round cakes about an inch in diameter, put 
them into a pan of hot lard, and take them out 
when a nut brown color. 


Burrer Bisovrr.—Take two tea-cupfuls of but- 
ter, and rub it well into some dry flour; then add 
two eggs well beaten, and one quart of sweet milk, 
with flour enough to make a very stiff dough. 
Knead it well, and then add to it one-half its size 
of light dough; knead together and let it rise. 
When light, roll it out and cut into round cakes, 
prick with a fork, and bake. 


Doveunvts.—Take one quart of light dough, a 
piece of lard the size of an egg, and one-half tea- 
cupful of sugar, knead well together, roll out thin, 
eat any form you wish, and drop into a pan of 
boiling lard. Remove them when of a light yel- 
low color. 

Brer.—Twenty drops wintergreen, twenty drops 
essence cinnamon, twenty drops essence sassafras, 
oné pint molasses, one table-spoonful ginger, half 
pint yeast, five quarts hot and five quarts cold 
water. Let it ferment, and eork tightly in bottles. 


Wirrxe Disues.—Much time is wasted by house- 
keepers in wiping their dishes. If properly washed 
and drained in a dry sink, with a cloth spread on 
the bottom, they look better than when wiped, 
besides the economy in time and labor. 


Danxpy Pupprxe.—One quart milk, two table- 
spoonfuls flour, yolks of four eggs well beaten and 
mixed with the milk. Beéat the whites separately 
with four teaspoonfuls sugar, ‘drop on the top of 
the pedding, and put in the oven. 


Sronee Biscurr.—One pint yeast, one quart 
sweet milk, one cupful butter, half cupfal lard, one 
tea-spoonful salt, a little soda. Mix. When light, 
mold in small biscuits. Let them set fifteen min- 
utes, then bake. 


Goop Bisourr.—Take one quart of sour cream, 
half a tea-cupful of butter, tea-spoonful of soda, a 
little salt, knead it stiff and mold it well, roll out, 
and cut with a biscuit ring. 


To Preszrve Herss.—All kinds of herbs should 
be gathered on a dry day just before or while they 
are in blossom, Tie them in bundles and suspend 
them in a dry, airy pl with their blossoms 
downward. When perfectly dry, wrap the me- 
dicinal ones in paper and keep them from the air. 
Pick off the leaves of those which are to be used 
for cooking, pound or rub and sift them fine, and 
keep the powder in bottles corked up tight. 


To KEEP CHEESE FROM MOLDING.—After it is cut, 
wrap it in a linen cloth and keep it in a tight tin 
box. » Bread will keep much longer fresh in thie 
way, also doughnuts and all kinds of cake. 


Corres is as much improved by washing before 
roasting as potatoes before cooking, for those who 
dislike to drink dirt. 


“ONE DOZEN DOMESTIC RECEIPTS.” 


FOR THE LADIES. 
To prevent Hoes FROM COMING IN THE Hegts 
anD Togs oF Srocxines.—Darn them carefully as 
soon as they become threadbare, 








To prevent Doven From sourtne.—Watch it 
closely, and bake it as soon as it is light enough. 


WHAT TO DO IF IT BECOMES souUR. —Put in soda 
or saleratus, and eat that which, if put moist on 
the back of your hand, will make a sore in an hour. 
Another way.— Throw it to the pigs, and watch 
closer next time. 


How To MAKE CHILDREN MIND.—First, consider 
them as children and not as old folks. Second, 
never command them to do anything unreasonable. 
N. B.—I learned this rule from the old hen, She 
follows these rules, and her chickens always mind. 


Wuat To po 1n a Fit or Ennvr.— Go into the 
attic and look over all the old rubbish. You will 
be sure to find something interesting and some- 
thing to do. 


Wuar To po 1n A Fit oF tue Brves.—Go and 
see the poorest and sickest families within your 
knowledge. 


Wuat To vo w a Fit or tae Suixs. — Think 
over all the kindnesses you have received, and the 
manner in which you have repaid them. 


How TO PREVENT BUTTONS FROM COMING OFF 
rrom OLornes.—As soon as they become loose, 
cut them off and sew them on good with a strong 
double thread. 

FOR THE MEN. 

How To prevent Hens From porne Misonier m 
YOUR OWN AND your Neiensors’ GarpEens.—Give 
them a yard with a high, tight fence, a good, warm 
shelter, and plenty of food. 


Wuewn To cot Pic Yoxrs.— When you happen to 
see them. But you had better shut your pi 
where there is a good tight fence, feed them weil, 
and they will not need any yoking. 


How To PREVENT CATTLE FROM BEOOMING UN- 
RULY.—Have good fences, and keep them up. See 
that they have water and salt enough, good feed, 
and never abuse them. x. 





Gorham, Ontario Oo., N. Y., 1859. 
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New Advertisements this Month, 


Rochester Agricultural Works—A. Gordon, Rochester, N. Y. 

Albany Agricultural Works—Emery Brothers, Albany, ®. Y. 

Illuminated Catalogue—Emery Brothers, Albany, N. Y. 

Turnip Seed—J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York. 

Cattle and Their Diseases—John P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 

Copeland’s Country Life—John P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 

Mowers, Threshers, Fanning Mills—A. Longett, New York. 

Yeomans Fruit Bottle—T. G. Yeomans, Walworth, N. Y. 

Farm for Sale—Thos. F. Smith, Middleport, N. Y. 

Farms for Sale—John Minor, M. D., Accokeek, Va. 

Cranberry, Blackberry, Raspberry, and Whortleberry Plants— 
Paul Chilson, Bellingham, Mass. 

Water Pipe—L 8. Hobbie & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

The Scientific American—Munn & Co., N. Y. 

Colored Fruit Plates—D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wearner or tHe Last Harr or May anv THE First 
Hatr or June.—Our last notice closed with the high tem- 
perature and very rapid growth of vegetation for the first 
half of May. Both were continued through the last half 
of the month. Indeed, it is very rare that we see such 
luxuriant and rapid progress in the vegetable world. 

The mean heat of the last half was 3.5° above the aver- 
age for twenty-two years. The average heat of the month 
60.8°, being 5° above the mean of May for the same years. 

The rain in the month was 2.71 inches, somewhat une- 
qually distributed in this section, so that some parts had 
been near a drouth; still, the wheat, and grass, &c., made 
rapid progress. Indeed, the heads of wheat appeared 
fully on the 27th in the fields at Wheatland, and on other 
rich and warm farms. Garden strawberries began to be 
mature at the close of May. Over the country was heard 
the voice of congratulation at the rich promise of the 
coming harvest. 

The prevalence of severe thunder storms of rain and 
hail and wind, or of violent tornadoes of limited extent 
and duration, but destructive to property, as well as life 
in several cases, was remarkable, especially in the last 
half of May. 

June gave us two warm days like the past, but the third 
changed to cool in the afternoon, from distant and heavy 
showers. The 4th was colder still, giving a mean of 
only 38°, and so cold as 31° in the evening and following 
night. Indeed, the rain of the 4th, in the forenoon, was 
attended here by hail, at Lockport with snow; and over 
a wide extent, rain, hail and snow, proved the uncommon 
degree of cold for the season. On the 5th was a severe 
frost over a wide range, from the Mississippi to the ocean 
in the latitude of New England, by which, in many places, 
corn, potatoes, beans, garden vegetables generally, and 
grapes, were injured or destroyed, and some localities in 
Western New York, winter barley and wheat were injured. 
As the cold followed a storm which, from the west went 
eastwards, the frost was earlier at the west. Thus, in 
middle Michigan, the severe frost was on Saturday morn- 
ing, but here and eastwards on Sabbath morning. 
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The 7th and 8th were warmer; a heavy thunder storm 
occurred on the 8th at half-after one in the morning, and 
followed by heat, till another shower from one to two P, 
M., changed the atmosphere to cool. On the 9th was 
considerable frost; on the 10th rain and hail, wind and 
cold; on the 11th, Saturday morning, was a severe frost 
at the west and over our State. But at Pittsficld, Mass, 
the severest frost was on the 12th, in the morning, as this 
cold also moved from west to east, the ordinary range. 

The damage by both periods of frost was of the same 
kind, but very unequal in different localities. In some 
places the frost of the 5th was the most severe ; in others, 
that of the 11th. 

The first impression was that great injury had been 
done to the crops; but the amount is now believed to hare 
been exaggerated. Strawberries abundant, very large and 
fine, this fortnight. 

The average heat of this half June is 59.5° or 4° below 
the mean for the same period for twenty-two years, 
Abundance of rain has fallen. Wheat headed fully in the 
first week of June, and at this time the wheat harvest Wes 
going on in southern Illinois, and new wheat flour ap- 
peared in market at St. Louis, and soon after from the 
south at Cincinnati.. 

Cold has June been so far. Was ever the like? Ia 
1842 frost occurred on the 7th and 11th of June, and the 
mean of the first half was one degree less than now. In 
1848, the same was true, only three degrees colder aver- 
age; snow on the Ist, frost on the 2d, and on the lltha 


very cold rain, not acceptable to vegetation. Warmer 
weather followed in both cases. 
In 1816 was the cold summer over the country. On the 


5th of June, on a hot day, was a very severe thunder 
storm, by which the air was so cooled as to be followed 
with snow and strong west wind, by which vegetables 
were killed much more extensively than in the late fort- 
night. The summer was cold; frost ian every month; 
crops of rye fine over New England; but very little In- 
dian corn was ripened. 





En 

Tue Late Frosts.—There has been unusually severe 
frosts on the 5th and 10th of June, extending over the 
greater portion of the Northern and Western States and 
Canada, which have caused great alarm among the farmers 
for the safety of their crops. 

The frost of the 5th appears to have been most severely 
felt in Western New York, Ohio, and Northern Pennsyl- 
vania, destroying many of the garden vegetables, grape 
vines, and field beans. 
to some extent; and in some localities the winter grain 
is injured. Winter barley, of which a considerable 
breadth was sown, is much injured in this section, Fruit 
in many instances is -entirely or partially cut off. The 
frost was not nearly so destructive to the eastward of 
Syracuse and the line of the Hudson river. 

From Illinois and Indiana the accounts are very con- 
flicting. Wheat is thought to be injured in some locali- 
ties, and early corn and potatoes very generally; but 
they are said to be coming forward again, and promise 
fair crops. In Michigan, the frost of the 10th was most 
severe. A good deal of the Mediterranean wheat was 
injured, and corn required to be replanted in many in- 
stances. In Iowa, the weather has been very dry during 


Corn and potatoes also suffered 
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the latter part of the spring, and the frost does not seem 
to have been felt there to any extent. In Wisconsin, the 
frost cut down some of the early corn and fruit, but did 
no serious damage. The frost of the 10th was pretty 
severe in Canada, wheat in some instances being injured, 
as also spring crops in the back townships. 

We took a trip into Canada a few days after the frosts, 
and found the farmers complaining very much of the 
injury done, but we are inclined to think the amount of 
damage over-estimated. A great portion of the wheat had 
not headed out when the frost came, and could have sus- 
tained little or no injury. The frost was but slight on 
the eastern side of the peninsula lying between Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. 

On the whole, iater accounts are more cheering than 
those given while the anxiety and excitement lasted, and 
we think there are good grounds for anticipating that a 
great deal of unnecessary alarm has been felt, and that 
the effect of the late frosts will ultimately prove less 
injurious than was apprehended. 

ieee 

Tae Harr Votume—Now Is THe TIME TO Get Susscri- 
pers.—The present number commences the half volume of 
the Genesse Farmer. Already many of our friends have sent 
us in small clubs of new subscribers, and we trust others 
will do likewise. There are few of our readers who could 
not induce five of their neighbors to try the Genesee 
Farmer for half a year. We will send five copies for the 
current half volume (July to December inclusive) for 
$1.00, and send the person getting up the club a copy of 
our beautiful 25 cent book, the Rural Annual and Horti- 
cultural Directory, pre-paid by mail. For $1.50 we will 
send 8 copies of the Farmer and a Rural Annual to the 
person getting up the club. For premiums for larger 
clubs see last page of this number. 

e- 

Nixety Dotzrars 1n Casn Premiums For SupscrrgErs 
ro roe Harr Votume.—We would again call the attention 
of agents and friends to our List of Premiums for the 
greatest number of subscribers to the half volume of the 
Genesee Farmer, commencing with the present number. 
Very few persons are competing for these Premiums, and 
they will undoubtedly be taken by unusually small clubs. 
Now is the time to attend to this matter, (See last page 

of this number. 











Oxon Macaot.—Jonn W. Proctor, of South Danvers, 
Mass., writes us under date June 20: “There are many 
acres of onions near me already so badly eaten by the 
maggot that their owners are replanting them with car- 
rots. The onion has been for many years the most valu- 
able crop produced in our fields, often yielding a net 
profit of $100, or more, per acre—and this with only 
twice the labor required for the culture of Indian corn.” 
pannnahinllianetaaay 


Inquiries and Answers, 


Taresaine Macuine.—(Taomas Harnes.)-—Of sweep- 
power Threshing Machines, the most celebrated is that 
of Pirts. It is well known and gives very general satis- 
faction. A. Gorpon, of this city, manufactures these 
machines, with all the recent improvements, in a very 
superior and substantial manner. You will find his ad- 
vertisement in another column. 








Grartine AppLe Trees.—( Wa. Connincuam, Croydon, 
C. W.) There is no perceptible difference in the value of 
a tree, whether it is grafted with scions taken from young 
trees or from bearing trees. By using scions from bear- 
ing trees, you are able to know to a certainty what you 
are propagating; but if you have young trees, the varie- 
ties of which you know, you can use the scions from them 
as successfully as from bearing trees. 

We know of no reason why trees grown about Roches- 
ter should not thrive well in Canada, if properly trans- 
planted into an appropriate soil. That many trees have 
died that have been taken into Canada from this section, 
there can be no denying; but a glance at the condition 
and treatment of most young orchards, not only in Canada 
but throughout the United States, would suffice to satisfy 
any mind of the cause or causes of nine-tenths of all the 
mishaps and failures of orchard trees. Not to enter too 
much into details, we will specify only a few of the inci- 
dents which young trees are subjected to. First, there 
are some persons engaged in selling trees who represent 
themselves connected with some well-known nursery es- 
tablishment, but who in fact make a practice of picking 
up second and third rate trees at cheap rates and supply- 
ing their customers with them. These trees are usually 
misshapen and feeble, and sometimes even wild stocks 
that have failed in the working. Many wild cherry and 
peach trees are palmed off thus every season, as they are 
asually fine looking and stocky. . Again, trees are often 
packed without the least skill or care, and are half dead 
when they reach their destination. Three-fourths of those 
who purchase trees, make no preparation for receiving 
and planting them ; and when they come to hand they are 
thrust into small holes in unsuitable or unprepared soil, 
and there remorselessly left to their fate to contend with 
the elements in air and earth, insects, worms, cattle, mice, 
&c. But we can not pursue this further. Buy your trees 
of nurserymen or their authorized agents; see that they 
are in good order when received; have your land well- 
prepared beforehand ; plant the trees as if you intended 
them to produce fruit and become a valuable source of 
revenue; give them thorough cultivation and defend them 
from attacks of insects. &c.; and we have no doubt you 
will find that, although grown in Rochester, they will 
succeed in Canada. 





. Burnine Cray Sons ror Manvure.—Will you please 
inform me, through the columns of your paper, how clay 
sods are burned for manure, and how and at what time 
the ashes are distributed when used as manure for differ- 
eut crops, particularly potatoes? Are sods from other 
than clay soils burned for this purpose? About what 
area of good clay sod jand is required to furnish say 200 
bushels ashes.—Wa. Brown, Brighton, C. W. 

It may be done during the dry weather of summer, by 
pairing off the sods with a plow, three or four inches 
deep, aud in wide slices, turning the furrows almost flat. 
Then cut them with a sharp spade into slices as large as 
can be conveniently carried and piled by one man. Make 
a fire of chips, or other combustible material, and pile 
the sods over it in an arched form, leaving a slight open- 
ing to windward near the bottom. As the fire progresses, 
more sods are piled on, till a heap is formed some three 
or four feet in diameter; the whole. is then covered with 
earth and allowed to smoulder away slowly, care being 
taken not to allow the fire to burn through the external 
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surface of the heap, which may be prevented by occasion- 
ality applying a fresh coating of earth. The great art in 
this operation consists in keeping up a continual smoul- 
dering fire, without either smothering by applying too 
much earth or letting it break out into flame. 

The ashes are, when cool, usually scattered over the 
ground with a shovel, and the soil plowed and prepared 
for winter wheat. If it is desired to preserve the ashes 
for a crop in another field, they may be carted away to 
some shed where they will be sheltered from rain, then 
sifted, and drilled in along with theseed. If wanted for 
potatoes, it is usually kept all winter, and applied in the 
drills or hills before planting, at the rate of a handful to 
each hill. 

The nearer a soil approaches to pure clay, the greater 
is the benefit derived from burning it. Peat soils have 
frequently been burned with advantage. The yield of 
ashes depends much on the quantity of earth burned. 
In England, from 25 to 40 loads of 36 bushels each is the 
usual yield per acre. 

We should be glad to hear from any of our readers who 
have had experience in burning clay sods. 





EverGcreen Seep.—Owing to the scarcity of timber in 
these parts, and the necessity of raising it both for fuel and 
building purposes, I would like to ascertain whether there 
is any pine seed sold in your region; also, the price, the 
quantity to sow per acre, the time to sow, and the fastest 
growing kinds. Any information concerning the grow- 
ing of pines would be acceptable through your paper. I 
would like to obtain seed enough for ten acres. q have 
no idea of the cost of seed, as I have never noticed any 
article on the subject. One of my neighbors informed me 
that it is sown extensively in Germany, and large forests 
of pine are grown from the seed.— Henry Srurcesss, 
Niobrarah, N. T. 

Evergreen seeds may usually be purchased of J. M. 
Trorsurn & Co., 15 John street, New York. The most 
valuable kinds for your purpose are the White Pine (Pinus 
atrobus), the Scotch Pine (Ff. sylvestris), and the Norway 
Spruce (Adies excelsa). The price of seed ranges from $2 
to $4 per pound. Four or five pounds of seed would be 
sufficient to plant the surface you mention. The seed 
should be sown very early in the spring, in beds of light, 
sandy loam; and after appearing above ground, should be 
shaded from the scorching rays of the sun until late in 
the season. They should stand in the seed-beds two 
years, and then be transplanted about a foot apart in well- 
pulverized garden soil, where they can remain two years, 
and then be finally transplanted into their permanent sit- 
uations. The best time for transplanting isin the spring, 
just as the buds begin to swell. Much care and attention 
is necessary to grow evergreens from the seed, during 
every stage of their growth, until they are permanently 
planted; and we should advise our correspondent to pur- 
chase the young plants, ready grown, from some nursery- 
man who cultivates them. 





Ssoors on Aprie Trees.—Lest winter, I gave my apple 
trees rather a severe pruning, and they are now full of 
young shoots. What shall I do with them ?—B. F. A. 

While young, they may be easily rubbed or stripped off 
by hand. By this time they may be too tough for this ex- 
peditious method of removing them. If so, cut them out 
with a knife. If allowed to grow, they will weaken the 
trees, and involve considerable labor to saw them out next 
winter. Attend to them at once. 





Osace Onance Ssep— Pear Texes.—(R. H. Muten 
Palmyra. Ind.) One pound of Osage Orange seed will be 
sufficient to plant the amount of hedge you mention—s 
rods. 

Prepare your soil for Pear teees by deep spading or 
plowing and manuring well, and we have no doubt Pear 
trees will thrive in your soil. 





Buoxtuorn Seev.—(W. A. Forsyra, McLean, Tompkins 
Co., N. ¥.) The following named seedsmen usually have 
Buckthorn seed forsale? J. Rarause, Brices & Bro., J. 
0. Bross & Co., of Rochester, and J. M. Taorsvrn & Co., 
15 John street, New York. 


Oats ror Green Foop.—Will some of your correspon- 
dents please inform me, through your valuable paper, 

Ist. If I can cut oats green, twice from the same seed- 
ing in one year, would it give more fodder for general use 
than corn, from the same piece of ground, taking into 
consideration that when corn is entirely ripe, the foader 
is entirely dried up, and consequently can have but little 
nourishing properties, and the husk like so much carpen- 
ter’s chips, while the oat straw is green and nourishing? 

2d. If two crops of ripe oats could be got from the 
same ground the same year, by twice sowing, would it be 
a more remunerative crop for feeding than one crop of 
corn from the same ground? 

8d. Can a greater number of bushels of common 
be raised to the acre, than corn or other grain used for 
feeding animals, (on the same ground)? and is a bushel 
of peas as good or nutritious as the same quantity of 
corn or other grain for animals? and which is most ex- 
hausting to the land peas or grain? — Exias T. Crarx, 
Los Luceras, New Mexico. 

Wueat in Hitis.—Will your correspondent Caarues 
Brackett, of Rochester, Ind., give us a full account of 
his method of growing wheat in hills? Will it pay to 
plant spring or fall wheat the same as corn, and cultivate 
it?—W., Oakville, C. W. 





J 
Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPADIA: A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the People, on the basis of the latest edition of 
the German Conversations Lexicon. Illustrated by Wood En- 
gravings and Maps, PartI. New Yerk: D. Apriisron & Co, 


A number will be issued on the first of every month. 
Price 15 cents each. 


TRIUMPHS OF PAUL MORPHY. The Exploits and Tri- 
umphs in Europe of Pavi Morray, the Chess Champion, in- 
‘cluding an Historical Account of Clubs, Biographical Sketcher 
of Famous Players, and various Information and Anecdote re- 
latirg to the noble Game of Chess. New York: D. AppLetox 

Price 75 cents. 


ANCIENT MINERALOGY ; or an Inquiry respecting Mineral 
Substances mentioned by the Ancients, with Occasional Re- 
marks on the Uses to which they were applied. By N. F 
Moore, LL.D. New York: Harrsr & Bro’s. Price $1. 


COSMOS: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
By Auex. Von Humsotpr. Translated from the German by 
E. C. Orre and W. S. Datias, F. L. 8. Vol. 5. New York: 
Harper & Bro’s. Price 85 cents. 


PRAIRIE FARMING IN AMERICA, with Notes by the War 
on Canada and the United States. By James Cairn, M. P., 
author of “ English Agriculture,” &. New York: D. Appur- 
ton & Co. Price 2% cents. 


THE NEW AND OLD, or California and India in Romantic 
Aspects. By I. W. Patmer, M. D., author of “Up and Down 
the Irrawaddi,” &c. With Illustrations. New York: Rupp 
& Carteton. Price $1.25. 


THE WAR OF THE ROSES; or Stories of the Struggle of 
York and Lancaster. By J. G. Epcar, author of “ History for 
Boys,” &c. With Illustrations, New York: Harrrr & Bro’s. 
Price 623 cents. ‘ 


MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS CATHERINE II. Written 
by herself, with a preface by A. Henzen. Translated from 
rench. New York: D. Appiteron & Co. Price $1. 


THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. By Octave 
Fevitier. Translated from the French by Hzyry J. Macpon- 
atv. New York: Rupp & Carterton. Price $1. 
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00K OF MODERN TRAVEL AND ADVEN- 

be gt Jounzs, author of * Children’s Bible 

Picture Book,” &c. With Illustrations by Wm. Harvey. New 
York: D. Appieton & Co Price 75 cents. 

N TRUMPET; or Heads and Tails for the Wise and 

= Li By the late Pav Caatrretp, M. D. Edited by 

Jerrenson SANDEBS, Esq. New York: D. Arpieton & Co. 

Price $1.25. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By the author of “The 
Ogilvies,” &c. With Illustrations by Aveustus Horrmy. New 
York. Hanrpze & Bro’s. Price $1. 

:RALD FITZGERALD, “The Chevalier.” By Cuas. Lever, 

a of “Charles O'Malley,” &. New York: Harper & 
Bros. Part 1st. Price 25 cents. 

LITTLE PIG MONTHLY: A Child’s Magazine of Funny 
= and Fairy Stories. New York: Drxsmoze & Co, Price 
25 cents a number or $3 a year. 

THOUGHTS ON EDUCATIONAL TOPICS AND INSTITU- 
TIONS. By Gro. 8. Boutweii. Boston: Pxtiurs, Samp- 
son, & Co. Price $i. 

THE VAGABOND. By Apam Baprav. A Volume of Sketches 
upon Literature, Society, and Art. New York: Rupp & 
Carteton. Price $1. 

THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. By Anruony Tro.Lors, author 
of “ Barchester Towers,” &. New York: Hanrzr & Bro's. 
Price $1.00. 

A BACHELOR’S STORY. By Oxtver Bunce. New York: 
Rupp & Carterton. Price $1. 


POEMS. By Awne Wurrwey. New York: D. Arpirron & 
Co. Price 75 cents. 
All the above books are for sale by D. M. Dewey, of 
this city. 
FARM DRAINAGE. The Principles, Processes, and Effects of 


Draining Land. With more than 100 Illustrations. By Hzevry 
F. Frencu. New York: A. 0. Moore & Co. i lo 


For sale by E. Darrow & Bro., of this city. 
A GUIDE TO THE CENTRAL PARK, N. ¥. With a Map 


of the Proposed Improvements, By an Officer of the Park. 
New York: A.O. Moore & Co. Price 15 cents. 


For sale by E. Darrow & Bro., of this city. 

COUNTRY LIFE: A Hand-Book of Agriculture, Horticulture, 
and Landscape Gardening. By R. Morris Corstanp. Bos- 
ton: Joan P. Jewrerr & Co. Cleveland: H. P. B. Jewerr. 
1959. Price $3. 


ONIONS. How to raise them profitably. Details of Experience 
of seventeen Practical Onion Growers. New York: Oxzanexr 
Jupp. 1859. Price 21 cents, 


All the above books can be obtained from the respective 
publishers, sent, prepaid by mail, for the price annexed. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS. 























GENESEE FARMER OFFICE, 
Rocuzster, N. Y., June 22, 1859. 


Srxoz our last report, change has been the prevailing feature 
of the Produce Market, with a general declining tendency. The 
expectations of operators for a rise, in view of the probability of 
war in Europe, have not been realized. There would seem to be 
8 principle in human nature which prompts its possessor to follow 
the multitude, or, rather, the multitude to follow the few who lead. 
This has been frequently exemplified in the markets during the 
last four months. Large advances in price have taken place 
without any adequate cause. Operators have rushed blindly and 
madly on, regardless of every thing but the one object to secure 
@purchase, At length, as it were by common consent, they stop, 
and think, and retreat, for no other reason than’ the utter absence 
of a sufficient one for the advance. It is not wise to follow others 
without a legitimate and well-considered motive for so doing, 
either in matters pertaining to business, or anything else. 

FLOUR AND GRAIN.—The markets for breadstuffs are, gen- 
erally, very dull. Strenuons efforts to keep up prices avail but 
for a short time. Reports of extensive damage by the late frosts 
produce only a temporary advance. Prices have been forced, 





not only relatively but absolutely, higher than were current in 
other important markets of the world, and nothing could, or can, 
sustain them but the shadowy apprehension of a local or domes- 
tic famine. 

PROVISIONS.—The same dull feeling prevails in this depart 
ment, The same circumstances induced, mainly, the speculative 
feeling and consequent advance in the priacipal articles, and po 
adequate reasons are apparent to justify or sustain it. 

CATTLE.—Beef Cattle, Sheep, and Lambs have declined in 
price, in consequence of warm weather and excessive supply. 

WOOL.—The market for wool is not active. There is no mani- 
feat anxiety either to buy or sell, and the new clip is not pressed 
on the market. A difference of opinion seems to exist im relation 
to the future. There is such 2 thing as a cherished theory, and 
sometimes a habit of clinging somewhat tenaciously to it; never- 
theless, at the risk of being wrong, we wil? hazard the opinion 
that wool may be held at present with advantage. 





ROCHESTER MARKET.— June 22. 

FLOUR—Market dull and bat little doing. To the extent of 
transactions, prices are steady. Superfine western, $6:25@$7 ; 
extra do., $7. $8; Genesee and Canadian, i aes 

GRAIN—Wheat, $1.60@8?.85 for white, and $1. 31.70 for 
red. Corn, 80e@S85c. Rye, 90c@95c. Oats, 50c. Barley Hc@70c. 
Beans, 65c@ T5c. 

SEEDS—Same as quoted last month. 

PROVISIONS—Mess Pork, $17.00@$18.00. Lard, 12ce@12¥c. 
Hams, lic@12c. Shoulders, 8e@9%c. Butter, 13c@l4e.. Cheese, 
10ce@lle. Eggs, 12c. Potatoes, 30c@62i¢ce. Dressed hogs, 6@ 


Te per Ib. 
PERF CATTLE—Live weight, 434e@5i¢e per Ib. gross. 
SHEEP—#8@5 per head. Lambs, $2@$2.50 each 
CALVES—$3@$6 per head. 
HA Y—88@8&12 per ton. 
WOOL—25c@3i 3c per Ib. for the range of qualities. 


We have been credibly informed that Calves have been sold 
and bought in this market, for the shambles, at fifty eents to ove 
dollar each, of course cn account of their inferiority. Both seller 
and purchaser of such animals should be proseewted with the 
utmost rigor of the law. 


NEW YORK MARKET.—June 10. 


FLOUR AND MEAL—Market unsettled, with limited demand. 
Superfine State, $5 8°@#6.10; extra do, $6.25@$650; Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, &c,, superfine, $5.90@$6.10; extra do, in- 
cluding shipping brands of roand-toop Ohio, $6.50@7. Southern 
dull; Brandywine, $7.50; Georgetown, $7.40@$8.40; Petersburg 
city, $8@$9; Richmond city, 8.25 $9; Gallego and Haxall, 
$9. 15. Rye flour dutl at $4@$5 for fine and superfine. 
——< corn meal, $420; Brandywine, $4.50; pancheons, $20.50 

1,00, 


GRAIN—Wheat heavy and deelining. Michigan, Kentucky, 
and Southern White, $1.60@$1.80; red do, $#150@#1.70. Rye 
dull at 9c. Barley quiet at @c@T0c. Oats duit; Virginia, Jer- 
sey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, 43@47c; State, 47e@49c; 
Western and Canadian, 50c@52c. Corn in favor of the buyer ; 
old Western mixed, Sle; new do, Sc@s38c ; yellow, S4c@Sode. 

SEEDS—Clover, 8ce@9ec per ip. ‘Limothy, $2. for mowed; 
$2.373¢@$2.75 for reaped, per Red top, $2.62@ 2,87 per 
five bushel bag. 

PROVISIONS — Pork unsettled. Messe. $16.50; thin mes, 
$17; sour mess, $16; prime mess, $17.25@ $18.25; clear western, 
$19.25@ 19.50; prime, $13.80@$H. Beef—country mess, $8.50@ 
$9 25; country prime, $6.50@$7; w. stern re-packed, $10@§13 ; 
extra meas, $14@$15.59. Beef hams, $14.50@837.50. Cut meats 
in limited demand ; Hams, pickled, 9¢e@9\e ; Shoulders, 7yc@ 
T¢c. Hams, dry, salted, 8e@S3¢c; Shoulders,6%e@ie. Lard, 
Wye@ilke for No. 1 western. Batter—Ohio, i6e@iSe; State, 
18e@20c; Orange county, 22c@2tc.. Cheese, fair to prime, 
5ce@9I We. 

BEEF CATTLE—First quality, 10%c@1?e: medium, 9%«@ 
l0c; erdinary, 8e@9c; exira rood, Il yc@t2e. 

SHEEP=-range from $8 to $5 per head. 

HOGS—64@6%xc, gross, for corn fed; 64 @6%(e fir distillery. 

WOOL—40c te 60c per lb. for the range of Native, Merino, and 
Saxony. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKET. —June 20. 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Market very inactive. Holders dis 
tobe firn. Superfine, $6.75@$%7; extra. ager fancy 
ots, $7.75@$8.50; premium lots, $5 50@$9. Rye flour steady at 

.50. Corn meal, $4 for Pennsylvania; sales limited. 

GRAIN —Wheat, with light receipts, Is in bettr demand. 
White, $1.65@$1.85; red, $1.70@$i.S0. Rye 95e. Corn, Se 
afloat. Oats, 46c@50c for Southern and Pennsylvania. Buek- 
“—— for seed, = = —e $5:50@85.15; Timo 

SEE ver in dem: at $5. 75; sougdt 
after at $2@$3 for domestic. Flax, $1.65 per bushel , 
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PROVISIONS—Mess Pork, $18; prime, $16; stock light— 
Mess Beef, $20 for city packed. Bacon—sides, 994c@10c ; Hams, 
1034c@12c ; Shoulders, 74{e@8e. Green Hams an : Sides, 9c@ 
9%c: Shoulders, 7?e@T\%ec. Lard, 12c@12%e for tierces and 
barrels ; 13e@13\e for kegs. Butter dull—roli, 1le@12c; pack- 
ed, 9e@ ile. Ci cese, 9¥%e@10%e for Ohio. Eggs, 144¢e@153¢c. 

CATI'LE MARKET.—The Beef Cattle offered recently were 
of inferior quatity; prime were in good demand, and brought 
full prices, ranging from $8 to $12 per 100 Ibs, the latter for extra 
quality. Milch Cows, $25@$50 for common to prime. Fat Sheep, 
4e@4¢e per Ib., gross. Stock Sheep, $2@$2.50 each. Hogs, 
S4c@9\c per Ib., net g 

HAY—.imothy, best quality, 90e@95e per 100 Ibs; inferior, 
T5c@ se. 

WvoOL—More freely offered ; demand limited. 
from 35c to d5e, cash, for common to full blood. 


BUFFALO MARKET.~—June 21. 

FLOUR—Common State from spring wheat, $5.75; g20d do., 
$°@$6.25; extra do., $6.75; Wisconsin and Ohio extras, 37@$s ; 
favorite brands, $3.25. 

GRAIN—Wheat—standard spring, $1.16; winter red, $1.40@ 
$1.60; fuir to prime white, $1.65@$#2 for the range. Corn, T0c@ 
72c; heated. 68e. Rye, $1@$1.03. Barley quiet at 67c. Oats 
dull and declining; 46e@A4se. 

PROVISIONS—Market dull, with a downward tendency.— 
Mess Pork, $!17@$17.25 for heavy ; $16@$#16.25 for light; prime, 
$12.59@$13. Mese Beef, $9.50@310. Dry salted shoulders, 63¢¢; 
smoked do., 7i¥¢e. Plain Hams.9%c; sugar-cured, 10%c. Dried 
— We@105e. Lard, 11¢e@12c. Cheese, Te@S8ec from first 

ands. 


Prices range 





CHICAGO MARKET. —June 18. 

FLOUR—Market dull and heavy. Sales of mixed brands of 
spring extras at $5.30. 

GKAIN—Wheat—red winter No. 1, $1.35@$1.40; No. 2 do., 
$1.10; standard spring, 95c@3! in store. Corn 66c@6Sc for No. 
1 in store and afloat; No. 2, 621¢c in store. Rye dull ut 90c@95e. 

surley quiet at 40e@55c. Oats quiet; No. 1 in bags,45c. Beans 
75e@4i tor common to goo. 

SLEDS—Clover, $4.40@$4.50. Timothy, $1.50@$1.70. Hun- 
garian grass, $2.55@$3. 

PROVISIONS—Mess Pork, $17.50. Cut Hams, 73¢¢@S8c; do. 
Shoulders, 5%c@6ec. Bacon Hams, 9%c@1le; do Shoulders, 
Te@iTi¢ge. Lard searce at 11 ye@llie. Butter—choice tabl-, 
12e@18e. Eggs firm at12%e@l13ec. Potatoes active at $1.05@ 
$1.!0 for prime ; common, T0c@S8e. 

POULTRY—Live Chickens, $1.60@$1.75 per doz. 
Se@9e per lb. 

HiIbEs—Green city, 64@6¥e; country, 64%c@ic; do. salt, 
Tge@8c; dry flint, l6e@17e; murrain dry, 1se@16e. 

CA TTLE—Market dull. Common to good fut cattle $2.50@4.75. 

SHEE P—$2.20@ $2.50 per head. 

HOGS—$5@35.50. 

WOoL—Market declining; receipts limited. Fleecee—com- 
mon native, 2c@30ec; 14, 3ve@32c; W, 82ce@34e; %, 35e@38e; 
full, 38e@40e. Pulled—No. 1, 20e@25ec. superfine, 30e@35c ; 
extra, 35c@40c; double extra, 4Uc@42e per Ib. 


Turkeys, 


CINCINNATI MARKET.—June 20. 

FLOUR—Market for flour very dull, with moderate local de- 
mand and but little inquiry for shipment, Sales of superiiue at 
$6.50@36.65; extra and family, $6.70@8T. 

GRAIN—Wheat market a shade firmer, with rather more 
inquiry. Sales of fair to good and prime red at $1.30@$1.40; 
do white, $1.40@$#1.45; inferior, $1.27. Corn firm at 80c@S5c. 
Barley firm at tUc@6le. Rye active at 95c. Oats steady at 
58c@5VIe. 

SEEDS—Clover, $5. Timothy dull at $2. Flax quiet at $1.80. 

PROVISLONS—Mess Pork, $16.25@%16.50. Bacon—sides, 9c; 
Showiders, 7c. Lard, 1144c. Butter—Western Reserve, 13¢c@14c ; 
— central Ohio, lic@12c. This department generally very 

u 


POTATOES—Market firm. 
mercers, $1@#!.10. 

HIDES—Flint, 16e@17e; dry salted, 15¢@16c; green 
@ice@Se; green. Se peri. ae Ge eae, 

HA Y—Timothy firm at $18@$19 per ton. 

BEEF CATTLE—In good supply and market dull at $8@$5 
for common to prime.> 

SH!EP—Plenty and dull at $1@$8 each. according to quality. 

HOGS—Supply liberal, and market dull at $4.50@5.50 per 
ewl., gross, 

WOOL—A dull feeling prevails; 30e@45c for common to full 
blood, on arrival. 


TORONTO MARKET.—June 20. 


FLOUR—Market depressed and exceedingly dull. There is 
not sufficient movement to establish quotatious, 

GRAIN—Wheat in poor supply ; choice, $1.60@ $1.70; medi- 
um and common, $1.45@$!.50; spring wheat in good demand at 
$'40@$1 escapee. = Rye quiet at T¢e@ib5e. Oats in good 

emand at @58e. Peas in good request at S5e@9c. C 
firmly held at 90°@ 5c. ° . _— 

PKOVISIONS—Mess Pork, $20@22; prime mess, $16@$17; 
prime, $15. Hams, 9c@l0e; smoked, l0e@t2iKc. Bacon—sides, 


Meshannocks, 90¢@$%1; white 








| 
83§e@9e. Butter, 1le@12%e for fresh; 84¢e@10c for No, 1 tub, 
Eggs plentiful at S3gc@lve per dozen. Potatoe: t 
Tete per bushel. and - * firmly held at 
HAY—Moderate demand at $12@$%17 for common > 
$18@$%21 for best timothy, per ton. Straw, $10@$12 pA pres 
scarce. ’ 
CATTLE MARKET—Beef Cattle, $7@$8 for medium to 
per 100 lbs., deducting one-third for shrinkage. £ heep—unshorn 
$5.50@$6 each ; shorn, $4@$%5. Lambs, $2@$2.25 each. Calves 
$3@47 for the range. Beef hides, 63¢c per Ib, Sheep skins, un. 
clipped. $1.50@$1.60 each. Pelts, 12}gc@20e. Lamb skins, 20¢ 
each. 
WOOL—More active with increased demand at 26e@30c per Ib, 


LIVERPOOL MARKET.—June 3. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Western canal Flour, $5.04@ $5.76: 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Ohio, $5.76@$%6 48; Canadian $5. 16 
@6.00; sour, $4.80@5.28.Corn Meal, $4.32@ $4 56 per — 

GRAIN—Amerian white wheat, $1.65@$1.80; red, $1.4Q 
$1.58; Canadian white, $1.50@$1.65; red, $1.40@$1.50. Indian 
corn—white, $1.21@$1.26; yellow, 97c@$1; mixed, I95ce@se, 
All per bush. of 60 Ibs. 

SEEDS—American red clover, 11c@12c per Ib. 
linseed cake, $43.20 per ton of 224° Ibs. 

WOOL—Ranges in price from 12c to 84c per Ib, 


LONDON MARKET.—June 6. 

FLOUR—American sour, $6.24@$7.20; sweet, —. 

GRAIN— Wheat—A merican white, $1.33@$1.62; do red, $1.38 
@#1.56. Indian corn—white, 96c@99c; yellow, 96c@$1.02, per 
60 Ibs. 

WOOL—Market inactive. 
range from 26c to 44c per Ib. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET.—June 16. 


, At market, 900 Beeves, 200 Stores, 2000 Sheep and Lambs, 850 
wine. rf 

PRICES — Market Beef— Extra. $9.50@$0.00; First quality, 
$9.00; Second, $8.00; Third, $5.75. Working Oxen—$140@ 
$180. Milch Cows—$39 @ $41; Common, $20 @ $21. Veal 
Calves—$3.00@ $6.00. Yearlings—none. Two Years old—$23 
@$27. Three Years old—$30@$34. Hides—7%{e@8 kc per Ib. 
Calf Skins ~ 12c @ 18¢ perlb. Tallow—7@70c. Sheep and 
Lambs—$1.75@$2.00; extra, $3.00@$5.50 Pelts—$1.33@3$1.87. 
Swine—Stores, wholesale, 6c@ic; retail, 64¢e@S8e. Spring Pigs 
9e@I¥e; retail. 9@10¥e. 

Beeves are sold here by the head, at prices per Ib. equal to the 
estimated weight of beef in the quarter, together with the fifth 
quarter, or the hide and tallow, at the same price, at a shrinkage 
from live weight agreed on by the parties—from 2S to 34 per cent. 





American 


For the various qualities, prices 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A ew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such — will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty cents 
a line, or $2 per square, each insertion, payable in advance, To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces. (Jt has nearly 
$000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 














——~ 


300 VARIETIES OF COLORED FRUIT PLATES—Man- 
- ufactured by D. M. Dewey, Horticultural Bookseller, 

Rochester, N. Y. (68 Send for a deseriptive catalogue. 
July, 1859. Address, as above, D. M. DEWEY. 
ERUVIAN GUANO.—No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Government 
brand and weight, direct from Peruvian agents, in quanti- 

ties to suit purchasers, at the lowest market price. 

March, 1859.—5t_ +A. LONGETT, 34 Cliff St, New York. — 


Bue STOCK FOR SALE.—One two-year-old Colt by 

* Mariner,” out of “ Miss Mattie ;” two Alderney Bull Calves, 

one five the other six months old; two pairs “ eo Sheep.” 
my 8t WILLIAM REDMOND, 48 Barclay St., New York. 

















aes FOR SALE. —I offer for sale 1550 acres of rich and 
* productive land, upon navigable waters, in Stafford county, 
Va., which would make four good farms, and would be sold at 
the folowing prices: Farm No. 1, at $16 per acre; No, 2, at $12; 
No, 3, at $7.50; No. 4, at $5. For information, address me at 
Accokeek P. O., Stafford Co., Va. jy38t JOHN MINOR, M. D. 


ARM FOR SALE.—A farm of one hundred acres, withir. 
half a mile of the village of Middleport, Niagara Co., N. Y., 
is offered for sale on reasonable terms. ‘t is well supplied with 
barns, sheds, orchards, and all necessary improvements, and is 
well watered. About 20 acres are good wood land, the rest under 
cultivation. Inquire of, or address THOS. F. SMITH, 
July, 1859, : Middleport, N. Y. 
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————— 
BUCK-EYE MOWER, | 
Westinghouse Thresher & Separator, 
EXCELSIOR FANNING MILL. 

For Sale by A- LONGETT, 34 Cliff St., New York. 





July, 1859.—St 
EMERY BROTHERS, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
ALBANY, N, Y. 
EMERY’S PATENT RR. HORSE POWERS, 
ALSO OF 


The largest and best variety of AenicuLTURAL MACHLYERy in this 
country, and adapted to the wants of all parts of the world, 


ALL ARTICLES WARRANTED. 


—————— 


FRESH FRUITS ALL THE YEAR. 
THE YEOMANS FRUIT BOTTLE 


OR utility, convenience, economy, and safety, is unequalled 
} for preserving fruite in a fresh state, in any climate, an in- 
definite time. 

“Having used these Bottles, we find them gy! oon- 
venient, and just the thing wanted,”—J, J. Tuomas, in Register 
of Paral Agutrs, 

For descriptive and we circulars, address the proprictor, at 
Walworth, Wayae Co., N. Y. {jy 1t*] T. G. YEOMANS, 


TURNIP SEED! TURNIP SEED!! 








Asmascan Bova BaGa, per BD... .cccccccserecesccoccecs 75 ets, 
ImporRTED aa  erecesnconcesocesecosecese 5o « 
Rep-Tor Strap-LeaF Turnip, per Ib............2eeeees 75 “ 
Wuite = -  paccecsocncesncasé 75 « 
Earty Warte Fiat Dutcn “ , sdehentniaienentia 75 “ 
Lone Wuire Frevecu (extra) S aaenaneendbaenen 75 
a —h—6—hU—llmltCOCCFpR aE So 
Yeitow Stoner, —_"r J encihiiaiael 7 “ 


And 25 other superior varieties, for which see our catalogues. 
J. M. THORBURN & OO., 


July, 1859.—2t 15 John street, New York. 





ILLUMINATED CATALOGUE. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


T AVE just completed their new Catalogue, the most complete 
and beautifully illustrated work ever published by any man- 
ufacturer. Asa work of art, it deserves a place in every library. 
It contains nearly 80 pages new engravings. 
On receipt of six cents in stamps, to prepay postage, it will be 
sent to all applicants, 
Local Agencies solicited for the sale of the above machines. 
July, 1859.—bit EMERY BROTHERS, Albany, N. Y. 


WATER PIPE—THE BEST. 


T= undersigned are manufacturing the Cheapest and Best 
Pipe, for water course of every kind, that has been intro- 
duced to the public. It has been thoroughly tested by compe- 
tent engineers and scientific gentlemen, and the result published. 
We can with confidence assert that it has no equal. It is made 
of sound pine timber, of any required size, capable of bearing 
any pressure less than 200 ft., and if properly laid will be more 
durable than iron or lead. 

The price of the size most used for farm purposes, banded and 
tested, and warranted perfect, is 4 cents rd foot. 

Address I 8. HOBBIE & CO,, 

July 2t. 44 Arcade, Rochester, N. Y. 


G ENUINE CRANBERRY PLANTS—Also, Orancr Buack- 
XN weeny, Raspperry, and WHortLenerry PLANts. 

Cranberries—Bell variety, $5 per 1,000, or $20 per 5,000 plants; 
Washington variety, $5 per 1,000, or $20 per 5,000; Cherry and 
Berberry varieties, $3 per 1,000, or $11 per 5,000 plants. 

The substriber offers for sale the above varieties for fall and 
spring planting. He has issued a cireular on Cranberry culture, 
which he will send free of charge to those wishing it. 

Plants, well boxed and ked in meadow moss, will be sent in 
a fresh state to any part of the United States, 

Address PAUL CHILSON, 
July, 1859.—1t* Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Mass. 














FSS GUANO —In quantities to sult purchesers, at $37.50 per 
ton of 2000 Ibs. je2t A. LONGETT, 34 Cliff 8t., New York. 


MANUFACTUBERS, MECHANICS AND INVENTORS. 
The Scientific American 
TO BE ENLARGED! 

A NEW VOLUME—NEW SERIES 


TO COMMENCE ON JULY 2d, 1859. 





Instead of 416 pages, the Yearly Volume, Enlarged Seri 
will contain EIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
TWO PAGES of Valuable Reading Matter, use- 
ful and instructive to ali classes. 





HE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 1s PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
IN QUARTO FORM, SUITABLE FOR BINDING, and 
the numbers for a single year contains information in regard to 
NEW INVENTIONS, MACHINERY, ALL BRANCHES OF 
MANUFACTURING PROCESSES, AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS, ENGINEERING, MILLWRKIGHTING, IRON 
MANUFACTURE, CHEMISTRY; in fact, almost every indus- 
trial pursuit receives more or less attention in its columns. 
ALL Patent CLAIMS OFFICIALLY PUBLISHED every week, as 
reported from the Patent Office; and for 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES 


It contains information not to be obtained elsewhere, and which 
no mechanic, inventor or patentee can well do without. 

As A FamIty Journat it has no superior for real prachcal 
utility, since in its columns will be found USEFUL PRAOCTI- 
CAL RECIPES, 

Careful attention will be given, from time to time, to reports 
of the METAL, LUMBER, AND OTHER MARKETS. 

Every number will contain sixteen pages and forty-eight col- 
umus of matier, with several illustrations of patented machines 
and other engravings, comprising in a single year about 

SIX HUNDRED ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS. 

With the ENLARGED SERIES is presented an opportunity 
to subscribe not likely to oceur again for many years. It will be 
like commencing a new work—Vol, 1, No. 1, New Series, 

Send in your subscriptions without delay, so as to begin the 
new volume—July 2 hext. 

TERMS $2 a Year—One Dollar for Six Months. 


Southern, Western and Canadian money or Post Office stamps 
taken at par for subscriptions. Canadian subscribers will please 
to remit twenty-six cents extra on each year’s subscription, to 
pre-pay postage. 

A liberal discount to clubs. A prospectus giving fall particu- 
lars of the inducements for clnbs, with specimen copies of the 
paper, and a pamphlet of information concerning the procuring 
of Patents may be had gratis, by addressing 

MUNN & CO., Publishers of the Scientific American, 

July 1t. 87 Park Row, New York. 


COPELAND’S COUNTRY LIFE. 
Tus Supers Hanp-Boox or 


AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 





AND 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 


S NOW READY. It is the most complete, elegant, and vala- 
able work of its kind ever published, and indispensable to 
every man who owns even a single acre of land. 
In one 8vo vol. of 825 pages, with 226 illustrations, 
Price two and three dollars, according to style. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Pususners, 
July, 1859.—2t 20 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


GREAT WORK ON 


CATTLE, and THEIR DISEASES. 
By Dr. GEORGE H. DADD, V. 8. 
Avrnor or “Mopern Horse Doctor, &c., &o. 


4 ey valuable book is now in press, and will be published by 
us about the first of Jaly. It is without doubt the most thor- 
ough work on Cattle yet offered to the American ee and the 
most valuable work from the pen of its distinguished author, 
whose reputation is world-wide. 

It will be published in one hand 12mo volume, with na- 
merous iJlustrations. Price $1 25. 

JOUN P. JEWETT & CO., Punumnens, 
July, 1859.—1t 3 


20 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
A SRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL BOOKS—A 
large assortment always on hand, and made a special 
branch of our trade. Send the money for any thing in the mar- 
ket, and we will mail it free of charge. 
E. DARROW & BRO., Publishers, 
June, 1858—2t Rochester, N. Y. 
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“EVERY BODY SHOULD HAVE A COPY.” 
THE 


Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory 


FOR 1859. 


eae work was started in 1856, by the publisher of the Gene_ 

see Farmer. Ita great success affords conclusive evidence, 
not only of its intrinsic merit, but of its adaptability to the wants 
of the rural population. A new volume, prepared with great care 

- and replete with new and valuable matter, is issued each year. 
The fourth volume, for 195%, has appeared, and is a book whicb 
cannot be too highly recommended—alike beautiful, interesting, 
and useful. The articles are all written for its pages by men of 
experience. It is illustrated with seventy-five appropriate and 
beautiful engravings. 

Among its contents may be mentioned able treatises on Under- 
draining Orchards and Gardens, on the Fruits of the Ohio Valley, 
on Fruit Culture in the West, on the Cultivation of Fruit Trees in 
Pots under Glass, on Training Wall and Espalier Trees, on the 
Cultivation of Bulbous Plants, on the Management of Ducks, 
Geese, and Swans, on British Breeds of Cattle, on the Cultivation 
of Rata Bagas, &c., &., and a List of Fruits recommended by the 
Amorican Pomological Society at its Jast session. 

The work will be found invaluable to the Fruit Grower, and use- 
ful to every one interested in Rural affairs. 

It is furnished at the low price of Twenty-five Cents,—while it 
contains as much matter as many dollar books. Zvery one who 
owns a rod of ground should have it. It is sent pre-paid by mail 
to any address on the receipt of twenty-five cents in coin or post- 
agestamps. Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Publisher and Proprietor 
Of the Genesee Farmer and Rural Annual, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The back numbers, for 1856, 1857, and 1858, can be furnished 
at twenty-five cents each, postage paid. . 

A BOOK THAT EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE. 








WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN JUNE, 


Plain and Pleasant Talk about Fruits, 
Flowers and Farming. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
lvolume. 12mo. Price $1.25. 


Agents wanted, to whom a liberal discount will be given. 


Copies sent by mail. postage paid, on receipt of the price. 
Address DERBY & JACKSON, 
June, 1859—2t 


119 Nassau street, New York. 
INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED PORTABLE HAY PRESS. 


E the best and cheapest Press in the country. Farmers will do 
well to examine ours before purchasing elsewhere. Prices $50 
and $75, delivered in New York free of charge, and warranted to 
give satisfaction. 

Also Ingersoll’s Improved Horse Hay Fork or Elevator. Price 
$12. And Ingersoll’s Combined Horse Rake and Hay Spreader. 
This Machine excels in novelty and excellence. 

For cirewars containing full information, address 

FARMERS’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
Green Point, King’s Co., N. Y. 

N. B. Farmers visiting New York city ure invited to give us a 
call, as we are but 20 minutes ride from the City Hall. je—3t* 

LBANY TILE WORKS— Corner Curtron Avenve anp 
F Knox Street, ALBany, N. Y.—The subscribers, being the 
most extensive manufacturers of DRAINING TILE in the United 
States, have on hand, in large or srmall quantities, for Land Drain- 
ing, ROUND, SOLE, and HORSE-SHOE TILE, warfanted su 
rior to any made in this country, hard-burned, and over one foot 
in length. Orders solicited. Price List sent on application. 

May, 1859.—6t C. & W. McCAMMON, Albany, N. ¥. 

USSIA OR BASS MATTS—Selected expressly for budding 
and tying. GUNNY BAGS, TWINES, &c., suitable for 
Nursery purposes, for sale in lois to suit. 7 
D. W. MANWARING, Importer, 
August, 185S.—ly* 248 Front Street, New York. 














A VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE.—I offer 1200 acres of rich 
4 and highly improved Jand, with good buildings, an abund- 
ance of marl and wood, on Potomac river, Stafford county, Vir- 
ginia, for only twelve thousand dollars. Address 

May—38t G. B. WALLACE, Fredericksburg, Va. 








MANNY’S COMBINED 


REAPER AND MOWER 
WITH WOOD'S IMPROVEMENT, 
For the Harvest of 1859,” 














HE subscriber begs to inform the publie that he continnes 
to manufacture this popular machine, and pledges himself 
to produce an implement that will fully sustain its former re 
tion, as the best combined machine yet introduced, and ji 
to none, either as a Reaper or Mower. 

It has had a steady and increasing popularity from the 
achieving a complete success in the first important trial at Geneva 
1852. It carried off the highest honors atthe great National Field 
Trial at Syracuse in 1857; and amidst all the competition and 
trials of 1858, came out with more and better established poing 
of excellence than ever before. 

The general principles peculiar to this machine, and u 
which it is constructed, have proved so successful that there 
been no attempt to change them. 

The main effort during the last year has been to improve its 
mechanical construction, to make it stronger and more durable, 
and sustain its reputation ae the leading and mest acceptable 
machine to the largest class of farmers in the country. 

Warranted capable of cuttingfrom 10 te 15 acres of grass or 
grain per day, in a workmanlike manner. 

Price of Machine as heretofore, varies secording to width of 
cut, and its adaptation in size and strength to different sections of 
the country, from $125 to $150, delivered here on the cars. 

WALTER A. WOOD, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
BENNETT GRAY, Brockport. 
Wm. HENRY HARMON, Scottaville. 
June, 1859—2t. Agents for Monroe Co., N. Y. 


U. 8 TENT AND FLAG MANUFACTORY. 
No. 12 Buffalo Strect, Rochester, N. ¥. 
4 to rent of the following sizes, suitable for the purposes 
designated : 


For Agricultural Fairs, Conferences, Political or other large 
Gatherings. 





I, BI ants sasccesesdasscced 8¢ ft. diameter. 
PG WE BP Me saccccocsconconnses 0m & 
PT BF Bi icccccdchoccscncccsscoced oon « 
15 fi. Dy 20 f. famcy.........cccccccsee Noh 


For Camp Meetings, Military Encampments, Pic Wica, Fish 


ing Excursions, &c. 
24 ft. by 30 ft. 12 ft. by 17 ft. 
16 ft by 24 ft. “9R by 12h 


Flags furnished with Tents, when required. 

Parties wishing to rent, will please address the proprietor, 
stating what the Tents are to be used for. Also the facilities for 
transportation. Address AAMES FIELD, Box 701 

June, 1859—4t* Rochester, N. ¥. 


NEW YORE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Premiums on Farms, 1859. 


REMIUMS are offered for best cultivated farm, mostly de- 

voted to grain growing; best grazing and ¢. airy farm; 
best do. butter~lairy farm, not less than 50 acres, exclusive of 
wood and waste land. Premiums, $50 each; and for best calti- 
vated grain farm, not less than 50 acres, woodland included, $R 
premium, 

Persons desiring to enter their farms will please give notice 
the Secretary by the Ist of July, so that the farms can be examin- 
ed by a committee appointed by the Executive Board. Premium 
of $50 for best acre of carrots raised by buys wnder 18 years of 
age, (notless than 600 bushels per acre ) irections furnished by 
Secretary on application. B. P. JOHNSON, See’y. 

Agricultural jen 


Albany, N. Y., May 2, 1859. 
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wooD’s MOwER. 
Patented February 22d, 1859. 


RING the six years I have been enga; in the manufac- 
“ of the Manny Combined Tepe ned Mower, I have 
given much thought and attention to the construction of what I 
foresaw would be a great want of the Farmers—a lighter and 
cheaper machine expressly for as than had yet been made. 


And now, after the most th repeated experiments 
and tests in every variety of field, and in all kinds and every 
condition of grass, I am prepared, with entire confidence, to offer 
to the farmers and dealers of the United States, the great desid- 
eratum in this department of Agricultural labor-saving machines 
—a Mower, superior in its capacity for good work to any hitherto 
introduced, of easy draft, light, cheap and durable. 

This machine I now offer as my latest invention, to meet a 

cial want of farmers, and to place within the reach of all a 
ower that for practical working, cheapness and simplicity, will 
be without a rival. . 

I build Two-Horse and One-Horse Mowers. The Two-Horse 
Mower weighs 425 Ibs., and cuts a swath four feet wide, (or more 
if specially ordered.) The One-Horse Mower weighs 30 Ibs. 
jess, (895 Ibs.,) and cuts a swath three and a half feet wide. 

For a more full description of the Mowers, reference is made 
tomy Pamphlets, which will be furnished on application. With 
each machine will be furnished two extra guards, two extra sec- 
tions, one wrench and oil can. 

Warranted capable of cutting ten acres of grass per day in a 
workmanlike manner. 

Price of Two-Horee Mowe, ......0.cccccsccccsessecs $80 
DD Min ccccccesccascsccetecvess 70 

Delivered here on the cars, 

I continue as heretofore, and with ter success than at any 
previous time, the manufacture and sale of “Manny’s Patent 
Combined Reaper and Mower with Wood’s Improvement.” 

WALTER A. WOOD. 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


PEASE & EGGLESTON, 84 State 8t., Albany, Agents for 
Albany County and vicinity. 
BENNETT GRAY, Brockport. 
Wm. HENRY HARMON, Scottaville. 
June, 1859—2t, Agents for Monroe County. N, Y. 


KETCHUM’S COMBINED HARVESTER. 


KETCHUM’S Improved Combined Machine, “ Iron Frame,” 

with Reel and adjustable Roller. Cut 4 feet 

BP cane bekecssasndsacccasnpcatnesesh $130 
KETCHUM’S ty Two Horse Mower, “ Iron Frame,” 

with the adjustable Roller to Cutter Bar,.... $110 
KETCHUM’S Improved One Horse Mower, Iron Frame,.. $ 75 
SANFORD'S Portable Farm Mill for Grinding Feed for 
6 Stock, Plaster or Bones for Manure,........ 
SANFORD’S Portable Plantation, or Hand Hominy Mill,. $ 20 

Machines and Mills shipped without extra charge. 

These Machines are simple in construction, have no equal for 
durability and light draft, are entirely free from all side draft, and 
have no weight upon the horse’s neck. 

This Machine, as improved for 1859, was awarded the first pre- 
mium by the Michigan State Agricultural Society, at its annual 
Fair in September last, as a Reaper and as a Mower. 

The New York State Agricultural Society, at its late Fair, 
awarded it the first premium as a Combined Grain and Grass 
Harvester. 

Ohio, also, awarded it its best commendation. 

Two'Horse Machine warranted to cut from 10 to 15 aeres of 
grass or grain per day. 

One Horse Machine warranted to cut from 5 to 8 acres of grass 











per day. 
All orders will receive prompt attention. 
R. L. HOWARD, 
Manufacturer anc Proprietor, Buffalo, N. Y. 
T have for sale pure Hungarian Grass Seed. Price three dol- 
lars per bushel. 
Bmery's One and Two Horse Railroad Powers for sale at man- 


efacturer’s prices, adding transportation bany. 
May, 1859.—3t RB. L. HOWARD. 





ROCHESTER AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


IMPROVED THRESHING MACHINES AND 
HORSE POWERS. 





The above cut is a representation of the justly celebrated PITTS 
MACHINE FOR THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN 
at one operation. It is the best Machine in existence. 

The following cut - e an improved, all iron, EIGHT OB 
TEN HORSE POWER. 





As a superior and every way reliable Horse Power, the above 
stands unrivalled. 





This last cut represents Pitts’ celebrated DOUBLE PINION 
EIGHT OR TEN HORSE POWER. 

We call attention to the fact that we are now manufacturing the 
above Machines, at Rochester, N. Y., of an enlarged capacity, 
and in a more substantial and finished manner than ever before. 

We have this season made several important improvements in 
the Separator, which will commend themselves to every intelli- 
gent thresher as of great value. It is now a perfect machine in 
all tts parte. 

The all ¢ron Power we have sold in large numbers ; and it isa 
remarkable fact that it has not failed in any of its parte in a 
single instance. It is everywhere regarded the most reliable 
Power in use. 

The Pitts Power combines wood and iron in {ts construction ; 
and of all Horse Powers composed of wood and iron, it is univer- 
sally admitted to stand at the head. 


ONE HORSE MOWER. 

We offer Stoddard’s Mower to the Farmer as preferable to every 
other Mower. It will cut salt, tame, or prairie grass; will do its 
work well; does not clog ; will cut as much per hour, with one 
horse, as any other Mower ecith tivo horses. Its draft in cttting 
is only from 80 to 110 Ibs. Cuts 4f. 2inches. Price, $100. 


We also make the ROOHESTER CUTTING BOX, and Hyde 
and Wright's Patent HORSE-HOE OR CULTIVATOR PLOW, 
A. GORDON, 68 South St. Paul street, 
July, 1859.—1t Rochester, N. Y. 





CoA PICTURES OF FRUIT, FLOWERS 
epee ae o- nature, and ome — = 
for the use of Nurserymen anc nts. md tor a ca 
logue. — E. DARROW & BROTHER, 


Agricultural Booksellers. 
June, 1859—2 Rochester, N. Y. 
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Premiums for the Half Volume. 








Turer are many farmers in every town in the United States 
and Canada, who are not now taking any agricultura) paper. In 
order to reach this large class, we have concluded to take sub- 
scriptions for the present half volume of the Genesee Farmer, 
commencing with the July and ending with the December 
number. 

Terms.—We will send the Genesee Farmer for the present 
half year —July to December inclusive —single subscribers, 25 
cents; five copies for $1, and a copy of our beautiful 25-cent book 
the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory, prepaid by 
mail, to the person getting up the club; eight copics for $1.50, 
anda Rural Annual, prepaid by mail, to the person getting up 
the club; sixteen copies for $3, and a Rural Annual and an 
extra copy of ve Furmer for a year, or two for the half volume, 
tu the person getting up the club. 


CASH PREMIUMS 
For the Greatest Number of Subscribers. 

We also offer the following Cash Premiums for the greatest 
number of subscribers for the present half volume, sent in by the 
15th day of October: 

1. TWENTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who shall 
send us the largest number of subscribers, (at the lowest club 
price of 1834 cents each,) before the 15th day of October, 1559. 
(The order with the money must be received, not mailed, on or 
before the 15th of October.) 

2. FIFTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
second highest list, as above. 

38. TEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
third highest list, as above. 

4. NINE DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
fourth highest list, as above. 

5. EIGHT DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
fifth highest list, as above. 

6. SEVEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
sixth highest list, as above. 

7. SIX DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
seventh highest list, as above, 

8. FIVE DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
eighth highest list, as above, 

9. FOUR DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
ninth highest list, as above. 

10. TIIREE DOLLARS to the person who shail send us the 
enth highest list, as above. 

11. TWO DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
eleventh highest list, as above, 

12. ONE DOLLAR to the person who shall send us the 
twelfth highest list, as above. 

The club need not be all at one post ofiice. We will write the 
names of the subscribers on every paper, and send them to as 

many different post offices as is desired. 

We stereotype each number of the Farmer, and the back num- 
bers of the previous half volume can be supplied in the club at the 
same rates as the above (374¢ cents for the year). 

We cordially invite Postmas‘ers and all friends of agricultural 
improvement to act as agents for the Genesee Farmer. We will 
cheerfully send them specimen copies, show-bills, &c., if desired. 

Money may be sent at our risk. 


Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
. Puxsuisuer and Prorrietor, 
July 1, 1859. Roouszster, N, Y. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


8 PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled circulation. 


Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE —Frrry Cents A YRAR; 
Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for #3, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 

All friends of rural itaprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. < 

Specimen numbers sent free to all applicants. 

The address of papers can be changed at any time. 

Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as in 
the United States No extra charge for American postage. 

Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester, N. Y 
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